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TRADE 


In his address of October 7, at the Twenty-eighth National 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Trade Convention, THE HonorasLte SUMNER WELLES, 


UnpER SECRETARY OF STATE, made a number of most pertinent 


foreign-trade observations: 


Trade—the exchange of goods—is in- 
herently a matter of cooperation, but a 
glance at the past is enough to show that 
in the policies of nations this simple 
truism has been more often ignored than 
observed. Nations have more often than 
not undertaken economic discriminations 
and raised up trade barriers with com- 
plete disregard for the damaging effects 
on the trade and livelihood of other 
peoples, and, ironically enough, with simi- 
lar disregard for the harmful resultant 
effects upon their own export trade. They 
have considered foreign trade a cutthroat 
game in which each participant could 
only profit by taking undue advantage 
of his neighbor. Our own policy at times 
in the past has, as we all know, con- 
stituted no exception. 


Post-W orld-W ar Policy 


After the last war, at a time when 
other countries were looking to us for 
help in their stupendous task of economic 
and social reconstruction, the United 
States suddenly became the _ world’s 
greatest creditor nation and incompar- 
ably strong economically, struck heavy 
blows at their war-weakened, debt-bur- 
dened, economic structures. The Shock 
was heavy, morally as well as economi- 
cally. The harmful effects of this policy 
on the trade, industry, and conditions of 
living of people of many other foreign 
countries were immediate. Our high- 
tariff policy reached out to virtually 
every corner of the earth, and brought 
poverty and despair to innumerable 
communities. 

But the effects on American importers, 
and on American industries dependent 
upon imports, were likewise immediate. 

Unfortunately, the inevitable effects 
on our export trade were obscured and 
put off for a number of years by lavish 
foreign lending, both public and private. 
The most important normal source of 
foreign purchasing power for American 
exports—other countries’ exports to us— 
was being dried up, but what was really 
happening, as we all know, was that 
countless American investors were in 
effect paying American exporters for 
billions of dollars worth of goods sent 
abroad. If the deficiency in normal 
foreign purchasing power derived from 
sales in this country had not been cov- 
ered up by such vast sums advanced by 
American investors, we might have 


realized much earlier that our tariff 
policy was striking at the very roots of 
our entire export trade. We might have 
avoided the colossal blunder of 1930 and 
the less serious, but equally misguided 
action, of further tariff increases under 
the guise of the so-called excise taxes 
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in 1932. Many foreign countries, which 

had not recovered from the shock of our 

tariff increases in 1921 and 1922 and 

were tottering on the brink of economic 

and financial collapse, were literally 

pushed into the abyss by our tariff 
(Continued on p. 34) 





(Courtesy Moore-McCormack Lines) 


Producing and consuming areas must be brought and kept together in the post-war period. 
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ORK 
Goes to War 


By Mary V. Day 
Department of Commerce 


For centuries cork has been an impor- 
tant item of commerce and until recently 
its uSes have been almost entirely asso- 
ciated with peacetime pursuits. With the 
coming of mechanized warfare, however, 
cork has become a critical material and 
one for which few satisfactory substi- 
tutes have been found. 

CorK now goes to war in many forms. 
In the Army it is used for cartridge plugs, 
bomb parts, as a cold storage insulation, 
and in the manufacture of motor vehicles, 
tanks, airplanes, and numerous other 
articles essential to the conduct of mod- 
ern warfare. In the Navy it finds the 
same and many additional uses, such as 
for life preservers and sweat preventers 
in undersea craft. 


Mediterranean Area Holds 
Monopoly 


Cork comes from the bark of an oak 
tree of which there are two species (Quer- 
cus suber and Quercus occidentalis). For 
reasons known only to nature, the cork 
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oak grows in commercial stands only in 
areas bordering the Mediterranean Sea, 
and various attempts to establish com- 
mercial cork forests elsewhere have thus 
far been unsuccessful. 

SINCE 1858 experimentation on a small 
scale has been carried on in California, 
where there are at present about 2,000 
cork oaks. In 1940 about 5 tons of cork 
was gathered and found to be equal in 
quality to foreign-grown cork. Plans 
have been made to distribute 10,000 cork 
oak seedlings in California this Fall. 


Why Cork Is a Critical Material 


CorK owes its importance to its unique 
physical construction. It is made up of 
minute cells, each filled with air, the air 
space accounting for about half its vol- 
ume. Hence its extraordinary buoyancy 
and resilience. When pressure is ap- 
plied, the air within each cell is com- 
pressed; when pressure is released the 
air expands and the mass as a whole 
returns to its original volume. 

THE substance composing the cell walls 
is tough, durable, and highly impervious 
to moisture and common liquids. The 
air content of cork makes it an excellent 
insulator against heat and cold, and its 
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irregular surface tends to absorb rathe,; 
than reflect sound waves. 


Uses of Cork in Industry 


In serving modern needs, the cork in. 
dustry has applied its knowledge of the 
varied properties of cork and has aq. 
vanced far beyond the stage of merely 
cutting and shaping products to a given 
pattern. Today less than 5 percent of 
the cork used in the United States goes 
into bottle stoppers, floats and buoys, 
fishing tackle bobbers, penholder grips, 
disks, balls, handles, and similar com. 
monplace products. 


—_ 


Ir 1s in the field of insulation that the , 


bulk of cork is used. Over 60 percent of 
the raw cork imported into the United 
States is manufactured into corkboard 
cork pipe covering, and granulated cork 
for loose-fill insulation. 

BRIEFLY, the process of manufacturing 
insulation products is that of grinding 


the cork and baking it under pressure ; 


in sheets or pipe molds. The “grinding 
cork” used may be the poorer grades of 
cork wood, small pieces of bark, and the 
waste resulting from the cutting of stop. 
pers and other cork products. Resins in 
the bark serve to glue the cork particles 
together. Corkboard which is used to 
absorb vibration, as, for example, in the 
base of heavy machinery, and corkboard 
which is used on ceilings and walls to 
correct poor acoustics are made in prac- 
tically the same way as insulation mate- 
rial for temperature control. 

In composition cork, on the other hand, 
an artificial binder is used to hold the 
ground cork granules together. Approx- 
imately 30 percent of the cork imported 
into the United States is used for com- 
position cork products, which include 
washers, gaskets, and oil seals that are 
essential to machinery, liners for crown 
caps and screw caps, inner soles for shoes, 
cots used in spinning yarn in textile 
mills, polishing wheels, bulletin boards, 
handles, disks, rings, and an almost end- 
less list of other items. 

In floor covering industries, grinding 
cork contributes its resilience and fric- 
tional and wearing qualities to the mak- 
ing of linoleum and cork carpet. 


All Cork Comes From the 
Mediterranean Area 


ALL cork used in the United States 
must be imported, since cork is produced 
in commercial quantities only in Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, Italy, and in north- 
ern Africa—in general, in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Inasmuch as the source of 
supply is perilously close to the European 
conflict and might at any time be cut 
off, the status of United States cork must 
be defined, in terms of defense, 4 
“critical.” 


Exact statistics on world production a | 
cork are not available, but the following 
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estimates have been reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


Estimated World Production of Cork 





—— 


Percent 


Normal | of total | 
Country produc- | normal | y Bro- 
tion produc- | duction 
tion | 
Metric Metric 
tons tons 
Portugal 130, 000 48 155, 000 
Spain. 60, 000 22 28, 000 
Northern. Africa: 
Algeria 35, 000 13 11, 000 
Morocco.. 15, 000 5 18, 000 
Tunisia. -- 7, 000 3 6, 000 
France and Corsica 13, 000 5 (‘) 
Italy, Serdints, and 
Sicily - ---- 10, 000 4 (1) 











| Not available. 


EstrmaTEs for 1941 production have not 
yet been obtained except in the case of 
Spain, where a yield of 32,000 metric tons 
is expected. 


Our Cork Requirements 


UNMANUFACTURED cork (one-third) of 
which is in the form of cork bark or wood 
and two-thirds of which is in the form 
of cork waste, shavings, virgin cork, and 
refuse) constitutes about 99 percent of 
the cork imported into the United States. 
Less than 1 percent of the cork products 
used in this country is of foreign manu- 
facture. 

Durinc the years 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
Portugal supplied 61 percent of our cork 
imports, Algeria 22 percent, and Spain 
10 percent. In 1940, however, when un- 
manufactured cork imports (318,336,000 
pounds) were greater than any previous 
year except 1937, Portugal supplied 173 
percent of the total; in the first 7 months 
of the current year it increased its share 
to 92 percent. 

Imports of cork vary considerably from 
year to year and follow periods of na- 
tional economic prosperity and depres- 
sion fairly closely. From a 1929 high of 
267,598,000 pounds, imports fell steadily 
to a low of 118,438,000 pounds in 1932, a 
decrease of 56 percent. By 1937 they 
had reached a new all-time high of 322,- 
898,000 pounds—a figure which was 
closely approximated in 1940. 


U.S. Imports of Unmanufactured Cork 


In thousands of pound 





Year Quantity Year Quantity 
927 223, O91 1934 122, 565 
928 220, 671 1035 153, O76 
1929 267, 5U8 1936 216, 390 
1930 174, 615 1937 322, 898 
1931 135, 401 1938 158, 381 
1932 118, 488 1934 997. 575 
1933 187, 184 1940 18, 336 





Our Cork Industry 
on Eastern Seaboard 


Concentrated 


Apout 90 percent of the raw cork im- 
ported into the United States goes to the 
Central Atlantic Seaboard States—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
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ware, and Maryland—for manufacture. 
In New York State and New Jersey are 
concentrated 23 of the 35 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of cork 
products, according to the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures. The more than 3,600 
persons employed in the cork industry in 
1939 produced goods to the value of 
$19,305,000. 

TuHE following table shows the value of 
cork products, by kind of product, for the 
United States: 


U.S. Cork Product Output in 1939 





Product Value 
Total value $19, 305, 054 
Cork stoppers } 193, 987 
Cork insulation products: } 
Blocks, slabs, ete. _.._._.._-- : 
Pipe coverings, and other insulation 
materials 
Cork tile 
Cork gaskets, disks, washers, ete 
Life preservers, etc. __- 
Other finished articles of natural cork 
Other finished articles of composition cork 
Ground and granulated cork and cork 
waste 1, 316, 412 


w 


5, 351, 499 


829, 522 
219, 958 
4, 176, 955 
370, 763 
1, 912, 684 
1, 933, 274 





Cork Substitutes 


No complete substitute has been found 
for cork, but in certain fields various sub- 
stitutes can be, and under pressure of 
defense needs, are being marshalled into 
service. There are the insulation mate- 
rials such as mineral wool, fiberboard, 
asbestos, glass wool, rock wool, and plas- 
tics. Kapok and balsawood are used for 
life rafts and floats, and leather and 
metal, as well as rubber and composition 
rubber, may be substituted for some com- 
position cork products. 

UNFORTUNATELY some of these substi- 
tutes are themselves strategic or critical 
materials. 
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Cork Supplies Now Being 
Controlled 


In May 1940, in view of the fact that 
stocks of cork on hand at that time were 
insufficient to meet rapidly rising produc- 
tion schedules, the Priorities Division of 
the Office of Production Management de- 
cided upon industry-wide control over 
cork supplies. Beginning June 12, 1941, 
the cork industry’s entire stocks of cork 
and cork products have been set aside as 
a reserve from which withdrawals can be 
made, first, for defense needs, then for 
restricted civilian needs. The American 
cork industry, Cooperating fully with Gov- 
ernment agencies, has brought about con- 
siderable improvement in the cork situ- 
ation during recent months. Stocks 
have been increasing steadily, and it is 
believed that current inventories more 
than equal estimated defense require- 
ments for the next 2 years. 


Problems and Outlook of the 
Industry 


TuHE leading problem of the cork in- 
dustry at present is, of course, whether 
or not there will be a continuous supply 
of cork in future. Thus far, 1941 im- 
ports have almost equaled those of last 
year, receipts during the first 7 months 
of the year dropping only 5 percent below 
those of the corresponding months of 
1940. 


THE future is unpredictable, since the 
spread of the European War to the 
Iberian peninsula or a more intense 
Battle of the Atlantic might well cut off, 
or at least curtail, the western move- 
ment of cork. 
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Britain’s Changing Position 
Creditor Country 


Pertinent portion of a speech made before the Bankers Session of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, October 6, by Mr. W. Warton 
BuTTeRwortH, Department of Commerce. 


Before the war the United Kingdom’s 
long-term security investments abroad 
totaled about £3,500,000,000. If to this 
sum be added the estimated value of di- 
rect investments, British-owned balances 
held abroad, etc., the value of these Brit- 
ish oversea assets including gold holdings 
was in the neighborhood of £5,000,000,000. 

While the largest share of oversea in- 
vestments was in various government se- 
curities, British capital had helped to 
develop and operate railways, shipping 
lines, mines, oil wells, plantations, banks, 
and factories producing a variety of prod- 
ucts. About half of these investments 
were in the British Empire, about a fifth 
in Latin America, less than a fifteenth in 
the United States. 


Important Role of Foreign 
Investments 


This vast array of oversea assets had 
played an important—in fact indis- 
pensable—part in the pre-war economy 
of Great Britain, for the income derived 
from these resources paid for a substan- 
tial amount of the food and raw mate- 
rial imports required by the United 
Kingdom. 

Likewise, these investments of the sav- 
ings of previous generations have stood 
England in good stead in the present war. 
The availability of these great resources 
for mobilization and the employment of 
the funds thus obtained for the purchase 
of food for the people and war material 
for the fighting services has been one of 
the key buttresses to the structure of the 
British war effort. It is hard to over- 
emphasize the importance of the part 
that these resources have played. 

But since the income from these in- 
vested oversea assets was also a key but- 
tress to the peacetime economic struc- 
ture of Great Britain, the extent to which 
this income will be reduced will be of 
outstanding importance in shaping policy 
and practice in the brave, new world to 
come. How much will this buttress to 
Britain’s economic structure have been 
reduced in size and strength? What 
prop can or will be used in its stead that 
can bear a corresponding burden? 

During the first year of the war the 
United Kingdom consumed £184,000,000 


of the proceeds of the pre-war resources 
of the British Exchange Equalization 
Fund plus other oversea resources to the 
extent of £358,000,000. These other re- 
sources included gold and balances requi- 
sitioned from the British public, reduc- 
tion of British balances held abroad, 
United States and Empire securities 
vested or repatriated, and the increase in 
Empire and foreign balances in London. 
In the first half of the second year of 
the war some £204,000,000 of the proceeds 
of the Exchange Equalization Fund were 
utilized, as well as £275,000,000 of other 
oversea assets. This practically ex- 
hausted the resources of the Exchange 
Equalization Fund, and, during the last 
half of the second year of the war, the 
demand for foreign exchange had to be 
entirely met from other oversea assets. 
While no British official figures are avail- 
able for this period, it is obvious that 
total capital losses for the whole year 
were far in excess of the £542,000,000 for 
the first year of the war. Total capital 
losses to date can therefore be estimated 
as aggregating a minimum of £1,250,000,- 
000. To this must be added the loss of 
the pre-war long-term investments in 
Germany or German-occupied countries 
amounting to another £250,000,.000. 


The principal liquidation of foreign 
assets has occurred in the United States, 
Canada, and British India. In the case 
of the United States the liquidation has 
been particularly heavy. The total gold 
and dollar assets available at the begin- 
ning of the war were $4,483,000,000, of 
which $2,316,000,000 were expended dur- 
ing the first 16 months of the war. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941 the Treas- 
ury reports net sales of securities by the 
British amounting to $207,000,000. 


One direct investment was sold outright 
for $54,300,000 and something in excess 
of $500,000,000 of investments was 
pledged as collateral on two RFC loans 
totaling $465,000,000. The income from 
an additional $200,000,000 of investments 
was pledged for the service on one of 
these loans. Thus, it can be estimated 


that less than one-fifth of the British 
gold and dollar resources at the begin- 
ning of the war is left unpledged or un- 
liquidated, and payments on contracts for 
supplies contracted for prior to the en- 
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aS a 


actment of the Lend-Lease Act are stil] 
being made. 


Canada’s Financial War Effort 


Canada has greatly expanded her 
budget for war purposes on her own ac. 
count, but it has also made provision for 
between $800,000,000 (Canadian) and 
$900,000,000 to finance British purchases 
in Canada since the war began. By tak- 
ing sterling in payment for these exports 
and other due items, and using this ster- 
ling to repatriate Dominion securities 
which had been owned by residents of 
the United Kingdom, Canada at the pres. 
ent time has either liquidated or is in 
a position to liquidate about one-third 
of the debt her citizens owed to the 
United Kingdom before the war. 

This process will apparently go on as 
long as the war lasts and, in fact, it is 
accelerated with every passing month. 
The Canadian Minister of Finance re- 
cently announced that Britain's total 
bills in Canada in the fiscal year which 
began April 1 were expected to amount 
to about $1,500,000,000 and that the 
United Kingdom could pay only less than 
one-third of this from the proceeds of 
her exports and other current receipts. 
On this basis prolongation of the war 
might mean not only the total extinction 
of Canada’s debt in the United Kingdom 
but in due course a complete reversal 
of their debtor-creditor relationship. 

Even the change in relationship that 
has thus far occurred between the United 
Kingdom and Canada—which cannot but 
remind one of the similar change in the 
last war between the United Kingdom 
and the United States—suggests prob- 
lems connected with the post-war situa- 
tion not only for Canada but also for 
the United States, so heavily are we in- 
terested in the Dominion. 

Canada’s economy is __ essentially 
founded on exports and the United King- 
dom is her largest market, particularly 
for agricultural products. The Dominion 
customarily sells to the United Kingdom 
much more than she buys from her and 
interest and dividends on Canada’s debt 
held in the United Kingdom have helped 
to balance out the account. If these are 


eliminated, what will be the effect? Like | 
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the United States, the Dominion of 
Canada seems headed for a post-war 
world which will need her products sorely 
put will have to be helped to acquire 
them. 


Changing Position of Other 
Parts of the Empire 


The net increase in England’s short- 
term indebtedness to the Empire during 
the first 2 years of war was probably over 
£300,000,000. For India and South Af- 
rica, like Canada, are repatriating their 
securities owned in England and building 
up their sterling balances. This process 
has been in motion as regards South Af- 
rica for some years. 

As regards India, the movement, 
though of recent origin, has been gain- 
jing momentum rapidly. In February of 
this year the British Government took 
over from residents in the United King- 
dom all outstanding Indian Government 
terminable sterling securities totaling 
about £90,000,000 and turned them over 
to the Indian Government. Neverthe- 
less, Indian balances in London are still 
increasing at a rapid rate. 

In 1938 the estimated balance of inter- 
national payments of the United King- 
dom showed an adverse balance of £55,- 
000,000, while preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the corresponding figure in 
1939 was no less than £150,000,000. In 
1938 England derived a net income from 
oversea investments of £200,000,000. The 
capital losses which I have mentioned 
undoubtedly mean a reduction of about 
a third of this amount and the process is 
not yet at an end. In 1938 England 
derived £100,000,000 from shipping serv- 
ices. No estimate of how great a reduc- 
tion will occur in these earnings can, of 
course, be made at this time but it will 
be important. England customarily buys 
from the world goods to the value of sev- 
eral hundred million pounds more than 
she sells. It is the income derived mainly 
from oversea investment, shipping, and 
insurance that made these transactions 
possible both for the buyer and the sellers. 

Before the war, despite the confused 
international movements of capital aris- 
ing from political stresses, one gen- 
eralization was still true, namely, that 
England tended to prosper when inter- 
national commodity prices were rising. 
Relatively high prices for primary com- 
modities tended to increase England’s in- 
visible exports either on current or capi- 
tal account. This was a reflection of her 
creditor position, and particularly of her 
relatively heavy investment in primary 
producing areas such as India, South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Malaya. It is significant that England 
Was a substantial, if not the dominant, 
market for the export commodities of 
those countries. Apart from the pur- 


chases such countries made in England, 
higher export prices led to an increased 
flow of interest and dividend payments, 
capital repayments, and payments for 
services such as shipping and insurance. 
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Such increased payments permitted 
either a higher standard of living in 
England, or a higher rate of oversea in- 
vestment than would otherwise have 
been possible. 


Thus, despite a weakening competitive 
industrial position, and a weakened 
financial position, England retained a 
relatively stable international economy. 
This fact, I think, is often overlooked. 
Yet it has been a factor of immense im- 
portance in the last 12 or 15 years. The 
damage to the structure of international 
prices which can be dealt by a serious 
disturbance in England’s international 
economy was evidenced by the develop- 
ments which occurred when, under the 
influence of European financial disturb- 
ances, England abandoned the gold 
standard. 


After the present war, a victorious 
England will obviously be a poorer Eng- 
land. England may be a debtor to some 
of its major countries of supply. Her 
European investments will in many cases 
be worthless. Her merchant fleet will be 
savagely reduced. Her need for internal 
investment in reconstruction works will 
be immense. And the bulk of her ex- 
ternal assets which remain will be de- 
pendent for their earning power on her 
own heavily impaired capacity to import 
at prices favorable to oversea producers. 


Problems and Possible Solutions 


This last point is, I think, the point of 
substance. In the post-war world, it is 
inevitable that England must experience 
a shift in the terms of international trade, 
favorable to herself in comparison with 
the pre-war terms. She must sell dearer 
than she buys. Even were she to at- 
tempt to reverse the position, and by a 
forced and temporary export of capital 
(if that were possible) attempt to raise 
the level of primary commodity prices in 
the countries of which she is the con- 
suming outlet, the loss of her creditor 
position would doom the experiment to 
failure. 


Therefore, there are only three ways 
out. 


The first is a continuation of lending 
by England’s creditor countries, the chief 
of which will be the United States and 
Canada. In the immediate post-war 
years, such lending may be unavoidable. 
But this would be an unsubstantial base 
to a precarious fabric. The fiscal prob- 
lems of the post-war creditor countries 
will probably be sufficiently great to 
render heavy international lending a task 
too burdensome to be politically toler- 
ated. In the long run, no complete re- 
liance can be placed on this way out. 


The second is forced borrowing by 
England under a system of clearing agree- 
ments with such of her creditors as de- 
pend on her for the marketing of their 
staple production. Again, this is a tem- 
porary device. But to contemplate such 
a system as permanent is to contemplate 
an economic division of the post-war 
world which is wholly repugnant to the 
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political division which the Atlantic 
Declaration envisages as prevailing. Fur- 
thermore, such forced borrowing is no 
more than a unilateral method of im- 
posing upon primary producing coun- 
tries, for a period, the burden of read- 
justment to a lower standard of living in 
England. 

The third is, I believe, the sound and 
permanent means. It lies in the crea- 
tion of a world which, among other 
things, will permit England to export 
more than she did before the war. This 
is the goal which in the long run both 
England and her creditors, in their own 
interests, must pursue. There is no other 
practicable, tolerable, desirable goal to 
pursue. Failure to create the necessary 
conditions will result not only in a pre- 
carious England but in turn must 
lead to widespread distress in the 
whole realm of international primary 
production. 


In due course the development of 
India, China, and Russia as interna- 
tional producers and consumers could 
alter the international set-up of the 
world. In the decade after the war, how- 
ever, the determinants in the interna- 
tional economy will be the ineluctable 
facts that North America will be a heavily 
increased creditor, while England’s posi- 
tion as a creditor country will have been 
decidedly impaired. Accordingly, there 
seems no other solution than that the 
North American continent disposes itself 
to the import of goods on a scale far 
larger than ever before, while England 
makes every possible effort to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus afforded. 

This will not be an easy or a painless 
process for any of the parties concerned. 
But I think we are all learning from 
bitter experience that “to refuse to work 
for the good as against the bad because 
we cannot get the perfect is the way to 
get the worst.” 





Switzerland Selling More 
Watches and Clocks 


The business of the Swiss watch and 
clock industry showed continuous im- 
provement during the summer months. 
At the end of August, 30 percent more 
workers were employed in this industry 
than at the corresponding period of 1940, 
and most factories had considerable 
amounts of unfilled orders. The demand 
for watches was more active both at home 
and abroad. The manufacture of watches 
with cases of precious metals increased 
20 percent above the level of 1939. Large 
orders were received from the United 
States for clock movements, and from 
all parts of the world for wrist watches. 
The small size of the product has enabled 
Swiss watchmakers to maintain their 
oversea export business to an extent far 
greater than is possible for other domes- 
tic manufacturers. 
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Imports of “Free” China Through Burma 


How important is the Burma Road today . . 


What are the } 


principal sources of goods transshipped to China through 


Burma . 
China? 


By Joun F. SHaw 
Department of Commerce 


Since the opening of the Yunnan- 
Burma highway to motor traffic, in 
December 1938, goods in a steadily in- 
creasing volume have been reaching un- 
occupied China through Burma. Fur- 
ther during the first year of operation 
it was still possible for “Free’’ China to 
obtain supplies over routes leading from 
small Chinese coastal ports which were 
then open to limited traffic. Goods could 
also be imported from abroad through 
French Indochina over the Kunming- 
Haiphong railway. Most of the materials 
reaching unoccupied China in 1939 were 
transported through these channels. 

Japanese military movements in 1940, 
however, changed this situation and 
caused an increased quantity of mer- 
chandise destined for “Free” China to be 
sent via Burma, for transit over the 
Yunnan-Burma highway. Japanese 
forces were moved up to the Hong Kong 
land frontier in June, and in July block- 
ade of the Chekiang-Fukien coast line 
stopped heavy inward movements of 





. What important commodities are transshipped to 


supplies. Later in the year the Kwangsi 
coast was included in the blockade. In 
September the access of “Free” China 
to foreign sources of supply via Hai- 
phong was cut off. 


Events During 1940 Increase 
China's Trade Through Burma 


The effect of these developments is 
shown in the monthly value of mer- 
chandise arriving in Burma for trans- 
shipment to China. In January 1940 the 
value of Burma’s transit trade with 
China in other than war materials 
amounted to 2,264,124 rupees. This 
trade increased noticeably in March, and 
reached a high value of 13,930,316 rupees 
in September. For the calendar year 
1940 this traffic amounted to 96,163,736 
rupees, or approximately $29,002,983 
(table 1). 


1For conversion purposes the following 
average annual exchange rates for the rupee 
may be used: 1939, $US0.3828; 1940, 
$US0.3016. 


¢ 


War materials are a No. 1 item of transshipments through Burma. 


TABLE 1. 


Vonthly Value of Merchan- 
dise—Other Than War Material—Im. 
ported Into Burma for Reexport to 
China During 1940 





[In rupees] 
: | 
Month Value Month Value 
January 2, 264, 124 || July 13, 050, 482 
February 2, 355, 310 August 11, 943, 199 
March 5, 853, 864 September 13, 930, 316 
April 11,034,807 | October &, 818, 035 
May | 9, 214,712 November 7, 412, 169 
June | 6,317, 097 December 3, 969, 621 





Effect of the severance of these routes 
is also reflected in the larger quantity 
of goods imported into Burma in 1949 
for reshipment to China than in 1939, 
For the early months of 1939 no figures 
are available, but, according to the Burma 
Trade Journal, in the 9-month period 
April-December 1939 the value of mer- 
chandise other than war materials im- 
ported into Burma for reexport to China 
was valued at 20,711,401 rupees, or ap- 
proximately $6,892,754. 

During the same period of 1940 the 
value of this trade increased more than 
fourfold to a total of 85,690,438 rupees, or 
approximately $25,844,236. These figures 
represent the value of shipments from 
Rangoon of goods destined to China, and 
not the value of total goods exported 
across the border from Burma to China 
during the period. Statistics regarding 
actual exports over the border did not 
become available until January 1941. It 
may be assumed, however, that the bulk 
of the goods imported into Burma for re- 
export to China was moved over the Yun- 
nan-Burma highway, although the vol- 
ume of this traffic in any one month, prior 
to January 1, 1941, cannot be stated on 
the basis of Burmese statistics. 

Indicative of the increasing impor- 
tance of the trade passing through Bur- 
ma is the change which has occurred at 
Rangoon. This port of entry has now 
become a most important outpost of 
China’s trade interest. The Chinese 
Consulate at Rangoon has been raised 
to the status of a Consulate General. 
Different commercial banks and agen- 
cies of the Chinese government at Ran- 
goon are reported to have been enlarged 
by the transfer of personnel from or- 
ganizations hitherto functioning at Hong 
Kong and Manila. Furthermore, al- 
though no information is available on 
the volume of Chinese merchandise ex- 
ported through Rangoon, it is reported 
that this port has become more im- 
portant than Hong Kong as a point of 
transshipment of such exports. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Western Hemisphere, 


Arsenal of Democracy 


Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, in a speech de- 
livered on October 6 before the Boston 
conference on distribution, said, “Not 
the United States alone, but the whole of 
the Western Hemisphere is the arsenal 
of democracy today.” This is becoming 
an increasingly important fact, as the 
products of the other American Repub- 
lics play an ever-greater part in provid- 
ing basic raw materials for production of 
articles vital for national and hemi- 
sphere defense as well as for the defense 
of the allies of democracy in Europe. 

With expanding needs for national de- 
fense, the United States is looking to 
Latin America to provide not only a 
larger volume of products purchased 
there in the past, but also (due to dislo- 
cations of trade caused by the war) com- 
modities formerly Obtained elsewhere, 
and products which can be used as sub- 
stitutes for those commodities. 

For the manufacture of steel, chro- 
mium, manganese, tungsten, and vana- 
dium are essential. Hemisphere supplies 
of tungsten and vanadium are probably 
adequate for defense needs, though sup- 
plies of chromite and manganese will 
have to be supplemented by purchases 
outside the Hemisphere. Antimony is 
important in the manufacture of shrap- 
nel balls and bullet cores. Imports from 
Mexican, Bolivian, and Peruvian sources 
could probably satisfy defense require- 
ments. 

It is estimated that in the construction 
of one type of bomber no less than 2 miles 
of copper wire are used. Although 
United States production of copper is 
large (equal to a fourth of world produc- 
tion in 1938), it is insufficient to meet 
current military and civilian needs. A 
considerable portion of the required ad- 
Citional supplies is available from Chil- 
ean, Peruvian, and Mexican production 

In the production of bronze and of 
solder, in addition to its better-known 
but less essential use as a material for 
plating containers, tin is essential. Bo- 
livia is a substantial source of tin in this 
hemisphere, and with the establishment 
of a plant in Texas for smelting tin ores 
which formerly were shipped to England 
for refining, the United States will be- 
come less dependent upon imports from 
the United Kingdom and the Straits 
Settlements. 

For these purposes and for a great 
range of others the hemisphere is a 
veritable arsenal, but the abundance of 
supplies of specific commodities varies 
considerably. While nonhemisphere 
sources continue to send strategic, criti- 
cal, and essential materials not produced 
in this hemisphere, the deficiencies can 
largely be met. But development of 

420280—41——2 


greater production in some materials and 
substitutes for others is being pushed for- 
ward to supplement present supplies. 


Of a first group of these strategic and 
critical materials, the other American 
republics provide approximately half of 
United States imports; among these are 
cattle hides, graphite, tungsten, and wool. 
The United States is purchasing substan- 
tial quantities of cattle hides and wool 
(chiefly from Argentina and Uruguay) 
which were formerly sold in Continental 
Europe. Although supplies of specific 
grades of cattle hides may be limited, it is 
expected that the other American re- 
publics will be able to provide the major 
part of United States import require- 
ments. Imports of woo] from nonhemi- 
sphere sources will in all probability con- 
tinue to be needed. Combined hemi- 
sphere production of tungsten is expected 
to be adequate for defense requirements. 
As to graphite, substantial amounts will 
still have to be imported, since only cer- 
tain types are found in this hemisphere. 

There is a second group of commodi- 
ties, of which the other American repub- 
lics provide almost all United States im- 
ports. This group includes antimony, 
bauxite, copper, iodine, quartz crystals, 
quebracho extract, sodium nitrate, vana- 
dium, and zinc. With copper, however, it 
is probable that should defense require- 
ments continue to expand, even the com- 
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bined United States and other American 
copper production will be insufficient to 
meet both civilian and military require- 
ments and that civilian requirements will 
have to be curtailed. 

Of a third group of commodities the 
other American republics produce only 
limited supplies. This group includes 
chrome ore, industrial diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica, sheep and goat skins, 
and platinum. It is possible that 
production of these supplies may be in- 
creased in the other American republics, 
but it is hardly likely that they will be 
able to satisfy all of the United States 
defense requirements. There is a prob- 
lem in regard to the quality as well as the 
volume of production of these commodi- 
ties. 

A fourth group comprises materia’s of 
which the other American Republics are 
at present only small producers, but 
nevertheless are potentially large pro- 
ducers; among these are tin, abaca, and 
kapok. In the case of abaca and kapok, 
it would, however, take some years before 
Latin America would become capable of 
producing sufficient quantities to meet 
United States requirements. 

Increased demand for kapck would 
encourage the gathering of wild kapck 
which grows in Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, 
and the Dominican Republic. It takes 
6 years, however, for new trees to ma- 
ture, and since sources for wild kapok 
would not be sufficient for United States 
needs, it will be some time before the 
United States could depend upon Latin- 
American imports. Likewise with ahaca, 
which is now cultivated only in Panama. 
This fiber, which is essential in the man- 
ufacture of ships’ ropes and cables, might 
be very much increased, but it would take 

(Continued on p. 38) 





(Courtesy of Pan American Union) 


Chilean copper mine. 
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Nippon’s New Source of 
“Scrap”: Sunken Ships 


Faced by the imperative and intensely 
acute necessity of building up the Em- 
pire’s diminishing stocks of scrap iron, 
governmental and private interests in 
Japan are having recourse to measures 
whose very character indicates the de- 
gree of this particular exigency. Every 
conceivable source of scrap is being in- 
vestigated and exploited. Latest feature 
of this effort is the energetic endeavor of 
Japanese salvage companies to recover 
sunken ships. In Japanese waters, at 
varying but not-too-great depths, lie 
numerous vessels that have been the 
victims of marine disasters, and these 
are now the objects of the wide-ranging 
search for scrap. As much iron as pos- 
sible will be brought to the surface and 
fed into the Japanese munitions indus- 
try and others. 


Nazis Getting Much of 
Spain’s Cork 


German buyers are reportedly offering 
higher prices for Spain’s cork than 
American purchasers, and the men from 
the Third Reich have been strongly at- 
tracting sellers. About 40 percent of the 
cork and cork products exported from 
Spain is said to be going now to Ger- 
many, German-occupied Europe, and 
Italy. 

The 1941 strip of cork is estimated at 
more than 32,000 metric tons. Of this, 
probably 20,000 tons of manufactured 
and unmanufactured cork will be ex- 
ported 

Quantities available for the United 
States depend upon two fundamental 
factors—the availability of shipping fa- 
cilities and, above all, the willingness of 
United States interests to meet the sharp 
Nazi price competition. 


“Giant Power” for Quebec? 


Contemplated today for Canada’s 
Province of Quebec is a gigantic hydro- 
electric power pool. The resources of the 
St. Maurice Valley, the St. Lawrence 
Basin, the Saguenay and Ottawa Rivers 
may be interconnected into one system. 

More than 3,000,000 horsepower would 
be involved in the plan thus envisaged, 
and, by interswitching, energy could be 
moved from one area to another to meet 
urgent demands. 

Early in 1940 the chief problem was 
the meeting of peak demand, but today 
it is a question of obtaining energy for 
the basic needs of this eastern Canadian 
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area. The safeguarding of the supply of 
hydroelectric energy has become an im- 
portant problem. Imminently looming 
are restrictions on the nonindustrial use 
of electricity—and the expectation is ex- 
pressed that such limitations will shortly 
be decreed. Signs, window displays, 
street lighting, face the possibility of cuts. 

About 90 percent of Quebec’s electric 
energy is consumed tcday by approxi- 
mately 135 industrial plants. 


“Fonopostal”: Chile’s New 
Service 


Typical of Latin-American progressive- 
ness today is the novel correspondence 
service called ‘“Fonopostal” that has just 
been established under the Chilean Post 
Office. In post offices equipped with the 
new facilities, “letters, dissertations, 
speeches, songs, instrumental music, 
declamations, or advertisements” are re- 
corded on phonograph blanks. The re- 
cording having been completed at the 
office, the record must be placed in an 
unsealed envelope and mailed to the ad- 
dress printed personally thereon by the 
sender. No other material except a 
phonograph needle and a protective cov- 
ering for the record may be placed in 
the envelope. Weight: not more than 60 
grams. In no case may the record be 
delivered to the sender. 

The inaugural recording in this ‘““Fono- 
postal” service, at the central post office 
at the capital, Santiago, was of a com- 
munication by the President of the 
Republic, Senor Aguirre Cerda. 


Sweden “Left in Lurch” by 
German Steel Mills 


“Greatly behind schedule” are deliv- 
eries of steel plates from German mills 
to Swedish shipyards. The trade agree- 
ment that Sweden signed with the Reich 
in December 1940 explicity provided 
that 50.000 metric tons of ship plates 
were to be delivered by Germany to the 
northern kingdom during 1941—plus the 
quantities short in the 1940 deliverics. 
But the Germans have not made good. 
Only a small part of the 1941 quota has 
been delivered thus far. Not only is 
that true but, also, Swedish interests 
report with disappointment and chagrin 
that a fairly large portion of last year’s 
quota has not yet put in an appearance, 
in these October days. 

The resulting pinch is severely felt. 
Sweden is dependent on Germany for 
most of its requirements of these steel 
plates. Only an extremely small part of 
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Problems, Oddities, Si gnificant ‘Slants’ 


these particular needs can be supplied 
domestically. So the Swedish shipyard 
owners see themselves facing grave (ang 
possib'y insuperable) difficulties when 
their stccks become exhausted. 


Mandated Island Proves 
Valuable to Japan 


Will adequate supplies of aluminum— 
highly “critical” strategic material—be 
available for Japan? This question is q 
factor in calculations and conjectures 
with respect to the Far East. A partial 
answer is found in the recent announce- 
ment that the South Seas Aluminum (Co, 
(Japanese) eventually will be able to sup- 
ply sufficient bauxite to meet 75 percent 
of Japan’s aluminum requirements—and 
this ore will come from Palao. 

Few Americans, it may safely be said, 
have mucn data on Palao. It is one of 
the exceedingly extensive group of Pa- 
cific islands that were mandated to Japan 
by the League of Nations after World 
War I and retained by Tokyo after the 
Empire had withdrawn from the Geneva 
body. The reserves of the Palao bauxite 
deposits are estimated at not less than 
10,000,000 tons. 


Peanut Oil Propels Cars Across 
Desert Wastes to Dakar 


Dakar—well-equipped Senegalese port, 
immensely vital strategic point, focus of 
Western Hemisphere attention at many 
times in recent weeks—lies at the west- 
ern bulge of Africa, and its posSition 
causes many news readers to inquire: 
How is Dakar connected, as regards land 
transport, with the centers of the great 
French possessions in northern Africa, 
on the Mediterranean? Is it isolated, 
except by sea? To what degree, and in 
what way, would cross-country access to 
it be possible? 

Dakar is. in fact, connected with the 
c'ty of Casablanca, in French Morocco, 
by an exceed'ngly long but quite passable 
route over the vast wastes and through 
the burning heat and occasional violent 
sandstorms of the Sahara Desert. Pre- 
viously, this route has been traversed 
rather irregularly—but today _ word 
reaches Washington that regular weekly 
passenger and freight service over this 
desert road is being established in the 
immediate future. 

What fuel will drive the transdesert 
cars? French Africa, like much of the 
Old World, is short of gasoline. So 
the Dakar-Casablanca vehicle will be 
equipped to use charcoal—or peanut oil. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American exz- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Packing: Coordination Committee Es- 
tablished.—A committee charged with 
coordinating the production and utiliza- 
tion of packing of all kinds used by the 
branches of Algerian economy dependent 
upon specified control committees has 
been eStablished in Algeria by an order 
of July 21, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel on July 29. 

Manufacturers and importers may de- 
liver packing to their clients only under 
conditions determined by this com- 
mittee. 

Fine Leathers: Group for Purchase, 
Importation, and Distribution Estab- 
lished.* 

Nitrogenized Fertilizers: Sale Except 
for Use in Compound Fertilizers Pro- 
hibited.* 

Barley, Oats, and Rye: Statistical Tax 
Imposed on Grain Stored.* 

Beans and Horse Beans: Export Tax 
Tripled.* 

Raw Oysters, Mussels, and Other Shell- 
fish: Pure-Food Regulations Revised.* 


Wheat: Export, Compensation, and 
Statistical Taxes Established.* 

Dried Vegetables: Special Tax on 
Erports.* 


Capers: Export Tax Established. 
Belgium 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Admission of German 
Goods Under Duty and Tax Exemption — 
German goods imported into Belgium for 
use in the manufacture of goods for Ger- 
many are exempt from import duty and 


from transmission tax or luxury tax un- 


der certain conditions, by the terms of 
an order of the Military Commandant 
in Belgium, of January 24, 1941, effective 
at Once, according to Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, Berlin, September 1, 1941. 

This exemption is granted, for a period 
not to exceed 1 year, for goods intended 
to execute orders placed by the German 
Central Order Office for Belgium. 
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Agreement for Exchange of Specified 
Products Concluded With Denmark.* 


Paper and Paper Goods: Imports and 
Exports Restricted.* 


Diamond-pointed Machine Parts: Ex- 
ports Specially Restricted.* 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


While September business in general 
showed a continuation of the highly sat- 
isfactory tempo established in August, 
many industries and commercial organi- 
zations dependent on raw materials and 
imported products were faced with the 
necessity of drastically curtailing opera- 
tions and, in some cases, of discontinu- 
ing business altogether. 

A highly favorable export trade and 
an unusually well supported internal 
prosperity largely helped to maintain the 
favorable over-all picture, and trade as 
a whole was considerably in excess of 
that for the same pericd of 1940. 

Wholesale trade was particularly ac- 
tive, despite numerous general price in- 
creases, because of speculative buying as 
a hedge against feared future shortages, 
both in raw materials and completely 
manufactured commodities. Imported 
products of all types continued to bring 
premium prices, by reason of a limited 
supply and the uncertainty regarding re- 
plenishment of rapidly diminishing 
stocks. The controlling factor in ef- 
fecting sales was ability to deliver, and 
with no lack of buyers the country con- 
tinued to be a seller’s market. 

Retail trade under the circumstances 
was, naturally, less active and in some 
lines was actually dull. One reason is 
that the period under review was One 
when neither summer nor winter articles 
were purchased in volume. Another was 
that merchants felt no great urge to dis- 
pose of stocks which were increasing in 
value and which might be difficult to re- 
place at any price in the near future. 


RESTRICTED INFLOW OF Goops OCCASIONS 
CONCERN 


Factories not dependent on imported 
raw materials continued at a brisk rate, 
as well as those concerns using foreign 
materials which anticipated the present 
difficulty in obtaining supplies and 
stocked up before shipping space became 
scarce. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, the present restricted inflow of 
raw materials, supplies, and manufac- 
tured goods is causing concern, and it 
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is felt in Brazil that the general economy 
of the country may eventually be af- 
fected. Stockpiles of imported basic 
materials are being consumed at a 
faster rate than they can be replaced, 
and many imports, because of shipping 
difficulties and payment terms demanded 
by United States suppliers, are practi- 
cally impossible to obtain. Numerous 
American vessels formerly operating in 
the Brazil-United States trade have been 
requisitioned by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and space on boats plying this 
trade is at a great premium. Coastwise 
trade is also feeling the pinch, and large 
amounts of cargo at various Brazilian 
ports await shipment to the north and 
south of the country. 


DUBIETY AS TO FUTURE OF CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY 


Construction continued at a highly 
satisfactory rate, but the general effect 
of escalator and escape clauses now 
finding their way into contracts may 
soon have a substantial discouraging 
influence on large building and other 
projects not classed as necessities—pri- 
marily because of uncertainty as to final 
prices and delivery dates of materials. 

A possible tin plate shortage in Sao 
Paulo is causing concern in view of the 
number of food establishments that 
would be adversely affected. 

In most sections of the country there 
have been no changes in the satisfactory 
conditions previously prevailing with re- 
gard to credits and collections. In Para 
collections have now improved to nor- 
mal, and credits are less restricted. 


COFFEE MARKET QUIET, Crop SHORT— 
COTTON SITUATION 


The coffee market was exceptionally 
quiet as the trade awaited developments 
in connection with minimum export 
prices and the decision of the Inter- 
American Coffee Committee regarding 
action on the recent increase of 20 per- 
cent in coffee quotas. The harvest of the 
current crop has been completed, and it 
is believed that it will fall short of offi- 
cial estimates. Present expectations are 
that the Sao Paulo crop may be some- 
what smaller than the official estimate 
of 5,758,000 bags, and that the entire 
Brazilian stock may not reach the official 
estimate of 12,787,400 bags. The short 
crop is primarily caused by last year’s 
drought in the Sao Paulo producing 
area. 

The second official estimate of the 
1940-41 cotton crop in southern Brazil 
is 413,600 metric tons, a small upward 
revision from earlier estimates. If this 


figure is reached it will exceed the pre- 
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vious record production of 327,545 metric 
tons in 1939-40 by 26 percent. Cotton 
production in northern Brazil of Sertao- 
and Serido-type cotton is expected to be 
below normal this year because of 
drought, but the Matta crop is expected 
to be average. Total production in this 
part of the country for the season ended 
June 30, 1941, was approx'mately 115,000 
metric tons, a figure slightly under that 
of the preceding season. Exports of cot- 
ton from the whole country during the 
first 7 months of 1941 totaled 186,996 
metric tons, compared with 122,342 dur- 
ing the same period of 1940, the chief 
markets being Japan, China, and Canada. 


SIGNIFICANT SHIFTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Though Brazil’s foreign trade during 
the first 7 months of 1941 was only 
slightly greater than that for the same 
period last year, an increase of 18 percent 
in exports and a decrease of 14 percent 
in imports resulted in an excess of exports 
over imports of $50,877,481. This is sig- 
nificant when it is considered that during 
the comparable 1940 period there was an 
excess in value of imports over exports 
amounting to $897 375. 

Exports to the United States were al- 
most double the 1940 figure, increasing 
from a value of $57,943.457 to $100,590,- 
380. These figures represent 35.8 and 
52.8 percent, respectively, of Brazil’s total 
exports in those periods. Brazil’s im- 
ports from the United States declined by 
4.2 percent from the value of goods pur- 
chased in this country during the 
comparable 1940 period. Despite this 
decline—which was less than one-third 
of the general decline in imports—United 
States participation increased from 51 to 
57 percent. 

During July, latest month for which 
statistics are available, Brazil’s exports 
increased over the similar 1940 period by 
36 percent, or from a value of $19,518,805 
to $26,578,411. Imports, on the other 
hand, showed a decrease of 13 percent, or 
a drop from a value of $23,183,184 to $20,- 
146,362. Exports to the United States 
during this month were valued at $11,- 
018.879. and imports from that country at 
$9,414,888. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market continued steady during the week 
ended September 20. There was no im- 
provement in the sale of coffee export 
bills, which has been adversely affected by 
the uncertainty of plans for the new 
coffee quota year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Taz on Imports and Exports, 
Used for Building and Maintaining Mer- 
chant Marine Increased.—The tax of 
1 milreis per metric ton or cubic meter, 
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depending upon the unit on which freight 
is paid, applicable to all exports except 
coal, and all imports except a few petro- 
leum products, has been increased to 1.2 
milreis per gross ton and 06 milreis per 
gross half ton or fraction, according to 
presidential decree No. 3595 published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 9, 1941. 
Under this decree, the tax is to be as- 
sessed on the gross ton, or gross half 
ton or fraction—the previous privilege of 
paying the tax on the basis of the cubic 
meter, when weight is assessed on that 
unit, being canceled. 

For previous announcement of this tax 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 26, 
1941.] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Wholesale and retail trade in Jamaica 
was well maintained during September. 
Collections improved and credit contin- 
use easy. The British Government has 
decided to take the entire 1941-42 sugar 
crop, estimated at about 148.000 tons, at 
the same price that it paid for the 
1940-41 crop. The Government has also 
agreed to pay a subsidy for the 1941 
banana crop up to an amount of 14,500,- 
000 stems. 

Three new orders affecting trade have 
come into force. The manufacture, pur- 
chase, and sale of oil made from bitter, 
bitter-sweet, or sour oranges is prohibited 
by an order dated September 9, 1941. 
The minimum price of choice and stand- 
ard grades of sweet and bitter oranges 
and grapefruit has been fixed by the 
Government. The sale, except under 
license, of any motor vehicle not licensed 
under the road traffic law prior to Sep- 
tember 9, 1941, is prohibited. 

The August index figure for the cost of 
living for working persons in Kingston 
was 137.72, compared with 137.13 for 
July. These figures are computed on the 
basis of August 1939 living costs at 100. 

September trade in the Bahamas 
showed considerable improvement over 
August. Merchants were receiving new 
Stocks against the approaching tourist 
season, and building operations were pro- 
ceeding, though some difficulties were en- 
countered in obtaining certain materials 
from the United States. Real-estate bus- 
iness was active. Collections increased, 
and payments were good. No commer- 
cial failures or business liquidations were 
reported, and only one bill was protested. 
Thirty-day credit terms continued the 
rule. 

The United States Naval and Air Base 
was formally begun at Great Exuma, 
Bahamas. The United States contrac- 
tors with headquarters in Miami operate 
three vessels which ply directly between 
that city and Exuma. Unskilled labor is 
to be recruited locally, but Nassau itself 
will not benefit except indirectly through 
the trade of employed laborers. 

The Bahamas Development Board has 
not yet indicated whether it has been 
successful in chartering a vessel for the 
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approaching tourist season; Pan Amerj- 
can Airways continue to operate five 
planes each week between Miami and 
Nassau. A Swedish-American cruise 
ship makes monthly calls; Canadian Na- 
tional Steamship Co. steamers call fort- 
nightly; and fruit-company freighters 
ca‘l fortnightly on their south-boundg 
trips. In addition, small local vessels 
continue to operate their passenger and 
freight ferry service between Nassau and 


Miami. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Regulations for Grading 
Standard Silver and Black For Pelts; 
Specified Low Grades Prohibited from 
Exportation to the United States— 
Canada prohibits the exportation to 
the United States of any pelts graded as 
Dark-Canada Grade “B,” '% Silver- 
Canada Grade “B,” or any pelts graded 
Canada Grade “C” or “Reject,” and no 
pelts may be exported from Canada un- 
less graded and individually tagged— 
according to revised regulations for the 
grading of standard silver and black fox 
pelts and pelts of other new types, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of October 
4, 1941, Ottawa. 

The regulations also provide for the 
ident‘fication of pelts imported for pro- 
cessing and reexportation, either by 
means of a special tag or a certificate 
certifying that such pelts are of foreign 
origin. A charge of 10 cents per pelt 
is made for this service. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports for August 24, 
1949, and ForeicN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 15, 1941, for previous announce- 
ments. | 


Plums and Prunes: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Canceled in All Canada.* 


Canada Extends Most-Favored-For- 
eign-Nation Treatment to Ecuador in 
Exchange for Reciprocal Concessions.— 
A Canadian order in council effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, extends to Ecuador most- 
favored-foreign-nation treatment in 
tariff matters and in all matters relating 
to the control of foreign exchange and 
imports, in evchange for reciprocal con- 
cessions by Ecuador to Canadian imports, 
under the terms of a commercial modus 
vivendi entered into between the two 
countries by exchange of notes dated 
August 28, according to the Canada Ga- 
zette of October 4, Ottawa. 

The modus vivendi is for an indefinite 
period, subject to termination on 3 
months’ notice. Chief products im- 
ported into Canada from Ecuador are 
crude rubber, petroleum, cocoa beans, and 
hardwoods. The concessions by Canada 
apply to articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Ecuador, shipped from 
a port of Ecuador into a sea, lake, or 
river port of Canada, without transship- 
ment, or in transit through a country 
entitled to the British preferential or 
intermediate tariff in Canada. 
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The modus vivendi removes the sur- 
tax of 50 percent of the regular duty 
levied on Canadian goods imported into 
Ecuador since 1936, because of the trade 
palance in favor of Canada. 

While Canadian products in general 
will receive favorable tariff treatment, 
the arrangement is expected to be partic- 
ularly beneficial to Canadian flour ex- 
porters. The chief Canadian exports to 
Ecuador at present are newsprint paper 
and paper bags, boxes and cartons, mis- 
cellaneous iron manufactures, calcium 
carbide, and soda and sodium compounds, 


Trade Agreement with New Zealand, 
Continued.* 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Export Quota for 1914-42 In- 
creased.—Ceylon will be permitted to ex- 
port its full standard quota of 251,588 012 
pounds of tea during the control year be- 
ginning April 1, 1941, according to a re- 
port of August 7 from Colombo. 

[The International Tea Committee had 
previously fixed the 1941-42 export quota 
for Ceylon at 90 percent of the basic quota. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 24, 
1941. | 

Formic Acid: Importation Subject to 
Special Import Permit.—Importation of 
formic acid into Ceylon has been made 
subject to spec al permit from the Food 
Controller, effective July 1, 1941, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Ceylon 
Government Gazette of June 20. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai’s trade and industrial ac- 
tivities have steadily deteriorated in re- 
cent weeks in consequence of official 
currency and trade restrictions. While 
a limited number of merchants and in- 
dustrial operators are utilizing existing 
loopholes in the restrictions, a great ma- 
jority are trying to abide by the new 
regulations. Continuation of the pres- 
ent trend presages extensive disruptions 
of Shanghai industries and adverse ef- 
fects upon its economic situation. 


EXporT RESTRICTIONS AFFECT INDUSTRY 
AT SHANGHAI 


Most industries are facing a shortage 
of raw materials and electric power, but 
some are forced to reduce production be- 
cause of newly applied export restrictions. 
Commodity prices generally are at high 
levels, with the trend continuing up- 
ward. Labor disputes, in consequence of 
demands for higher wages, are occurring 
with greater frequency. On September 
29, principal Shanghai gasoline distribu- 
tors issued monthly ration cards to all 
customers, reducing consumption by 20 
percent, to relieve a possible shortage 
and to prevent hoarding. Public-utility 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


rates in the French Concession were in- 
creased from 5 to 20 percent, effective 
October 1. 

A 20 percent advance was also made in 
motion-picture admissions. 


ESTIMATES OF MANCHURIAN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION CONFLICTING 


In Manchuria, new import monopolies 
were announced in August affecting 
dress materials, silk, cotton, rayon, and 
wines. Manchurian agricultural produc- 
tion is officially estimated about 13 per- 
cent greater than in 1940. This estimate 
is generally regarded as extremely op- 
timistic in trade circles and as an attempt 
to allay growing popular anxiety. 

Paddy rice topped the list with an in- 
crease in production of 47 percent over 
last year. Other increases in percentages 
over last year were soybeans, 8; wheat, 8; 
kaoliang, 16; millet, 5; and corn, 14. 
Officially, increased production is attrib- 
uted to generally favorable weather con- 
ditions and to bonus payments in ad- 
vance of harvest, thereby enabling 
farmers to cultivate larger areas. The 
cotton and sugar-beet crops are both 
officially estimated as 20 percent greater 
than last year. Trade estimates. how- 
ever, show an entirely different picture. 
Decreases are indicated for most of the 
main crops with the exception of tobacco 
and sugar beets. Cotton and rice were 
not mentioned in trade reports. De- 
creases are attributed in the main to 
farmers’ unfavorable reaction to returns 
from the 1940 harvest and their inability 
to purchase goods from money received. 
Shortage of farm labor was also a con- 
tributing factor, while widespread wind 
and hailstorms in Fengtien Province re- 
portedly caused extensive damage. 


FREEZING ORDERS AFFECT TRADE WITH 
Non-YEN-BLoc 


Estimates of Tientsin exports to Japan 
for the first half of 1941 include 227,000 
metric tons of salt and 123,000 tons of 
Lungyen iron ores. Imports into Tien- 
tsin from Japan included 7.400,000 bags 
of wheat flour, compared with 5 000.000 
bags for the same period last year. 
Declared exports from Tientsin to the 
United States in July, in U. S. currency, 
were valued at $1.778 000, a decrease of 
26 percent from June, and consisted 
mainly of bristles, egg products, furs and 
skins, and woolen carpets. Freezing 
orders virtually stopped exports of silk 
from Canton in August, while Tsingtao 
trade with non-yen-bloc countries ceased 
completely. 


SZECHWAN RICE CROP 


The 1941 rice crop in Szechwan Prov- 
ince is estimated at 7,256,450 tons and 
compares favorably with the 1940 crop 
of 5 891,900 tons and the 1936 (pre-hos- 
tilities year) crop of 7,940,000 tons. It 
is, however, only 70 percent of the best 
harvest year on record—1938—when pro- 
duction totaled 10,363,500 tons. Rice 
prices, which reached a record high on 
July 5, 1941, have declined 13 percent. 
This drop in price is considered an en- 
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couraging sign, because it is usual for the 
price of rice to show an increase, pending 
the arrival of the new crop on the market. 


INDUSTRY DEPENDENT UPON RICE 


Enhanced rice prices had caused an 
industrial depression in Free China that 
was on the verge of becoming serious. 
Practically all industrial establishments 
of any importance provide food and living 
quarters for their employees. Several 
establishments almost closed down, as 
factory owners found that it was im- 
possible to increase the cost of their 
manufactured products in proportion to 
the rising rice prices and were therefore 
unable to continue providing food for 
their employees. If such conditions had 
continued to exist it might have had 
grave consequences. The shortage of 
manufactured products is one of Free 
China’s most serious problems, and any 
appreciable reduction in local output 
would result in a further deterioration in 
its economy. Following the downward 
trend in rice prices, industries immedi- 
ately resumed operations at full capacity. 

In addition to the prospect of a fair rice 
crop this season, the harvest of soybeans 
and kaoliang was above expectations. 
The early corn crop was poor, but the 
later crop was satisfactory. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Chinese 
nat'onal currency was unofficially quoted 
at U.S. $0 04% on October 3, as importers 
of commodities on the banned list con- 
tinued their efforts to obtain exchange 
cover either from unlicensed banks, ex- 
porters, speculators, holders of free U. S. 
dollars, or Owners of U. S. doar notes. 
Licensed banks report a dearth of ex- 
port bills and steady depletion of their 
foreign-exchange resources because of 
the above-mentioned factors and in con- 
sequence of a further reduction in Shang- 
hai exports. Other quotations were: 
Bank of Japan yen, 1 for 2.36 yuan; mili- 
tary scrip, 40 for 100 yuan; and Hua 
Hsing notes, 1 for 2.05. The Shanghai 
customs gold unit was higher, being 
quoted at 5.956 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Fapi con- 
tinued lower at Tientsin, selling on Octo- 
ber 3 for U. S. $0.047%, ‘and was also 
lower in relation to the Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan, the latter exchanging for 
national currency at the rate of 46.75 for 
100. 

Chungking.—Chinese bankers are of 
the opinion that financial authorities at 
Chungking, in lowering the former com- 
mercial exchange rate of the yuan of 
U. S. $0.07'4 to the Stabilization Board’s 
rate of U. S. $0.05,5;, recognize that prices 
in the interior must coincide with ex- 
change rates. The psychological reac- 
tion, however, is naturally unfavorable, 
inducing many holders of free exchange 
to retain their exchange. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bristles: Export Monopoly Established 
in Manchuria.* 


Transport and Communication 


North China Transportation Develop- 
ments.—Transportation facilities of 
Lake Dalainor, near Manchouli, North 
Hsingan Province, may be developed by 
the North Manchuria River Traffic Co., 
which is in charge of all river traffic in 
North Manchuria. 

A private railway of 24.9 kilometers 
belonging to the Kirin Railway Company, 
Ltd., connecting Lungtanshan, a station 
on the Hsinking-Tumen line, with Wu- 
lakai, a landing place on the Second 
Sungari, was opened for traffic on 
June 1. 

By reason of gasoline shortage, most 
taxis in Harbin worked every third or 
fourth day—the monthly ration per taxi 
being only 54 liters of gasoline. The in- 
stallation of charcoal-gas equipment on 
motor vehicles proved a complete failure 
because of the costliness of such appara- 
tus and the soiling of engines by charcoal 
gas. Certain experts believe that the only 
way of overcoming these drawbacks 
would be the establishment of a special 
plant to manufacture refined charcoal 
gas in condensed form, to be sold in 
special cans that could be attached to the 
engine. In view of the high cost of the 
establishment of such a plant, its con- 
struction could be undertaken only by 
the Government or by a large firm. 

Faster Planes For Air Service.— 
Chunghwa Aviation Co. has announced 
that faster planes will be put in service 
on the Peiping-Kalgan-Paotou route, be- 
ginning August 1. 

North China Railway Traffic In- 
creases.—Total tonnage of freight traf- 
fic handled by the North China Com- 
munications Co. in June amounted to 
1,988,950 tons, of which 1,490,798 tons 
were mineral products. The total was 
reported to be about 100,000 tons greater 
than in June 1940. 

Railway Commercial Freight Service 
in Manchuria Stopped.—Railway freight 
service in Manchuria for commercial 
goods—sharply affected soon after the 
outbreak of war between Germany and 
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the Soviet Union—has been completely 
stopped since the latter part of, July, 
and passenger service has been greatly 
curtailed, owing to the heavy use of the 
railways for military purposes. It is ex- 
tremely difficult and at times impossible 
for foreigners to obtain passage on ships 
going to Shanghai and Tientsin, and no 
accommodations are sold to foreigners 


. On ships going from Dairen to Japan. 


The new “Manchukuo” visa regulations 
make it almost equally difficult to ob- 
tain rail passage from Dairen to Japan. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation To Be Developed In Cali.—On 
July 4, 1941, the Aeroclub of Cali was 
founded for the training of civilian pilots 
and for aviation development. The club 
will operate under the technical and dis- 
ciplinary supervision of Reserve Lieu- 
tenant Pilot Guillermo Rodriguez V. and 
will function under the inspection and 
supervision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The difference 
between the controlled and the uncon- 
trolled exchange rates is diminishing in 
consequence of increased difficulty en- 
countered by importers in obtaining or- 
ders in the United States because of pri- 
ority export permits. Further, many 
merchants have already obtained stocks 
of merchandise over and above the usual 
requirements, thereby creating a decreas- 
ing demand for dollar exchange. 

Availability of exchange is adequate to 
pay for imports from the United States. 
Exchange granted by the Board of Ex- 
change Control can always be obtained, 
but with a delay of nearly 140 days from 
the date of application for imports of 
products not considered “luxury articles” 
and 180 days for other products regarded 
as luxuries. Exchange at the uncon- 
trolled rate is plentiful. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bottled Generous Wines of 18 to 22 
Percent: Import Duty Reduced.—The im- 
port duty on bottled generous wines, 
sweet or dry, with an alcoholic strength 
of 18 to 22 percent, has been reduced 
from 3.50 colones to 0.75 colon per gross 
kilogram, according to presidential de- 
cree No. 39, published in La Gaceta Oficial 
of September 9, 1941, and effective Octo- 


ber 1, 1941. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The economic and financial condition 
of Cuba showed improvement during Sep- 
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tember, compared both with the preceqd- 
ing month and the corresponding month 
of 1940. 

Importers reported growing concern 
and increasing difficulties during the 
month with regard to obtaining delivery 
of many prcducts in Cuban-American 
trade, and there was much confusion in 
domestic business circles concerning the 
procedure to be followed in obtaining 
priority certificates, which are becoming 
necessary for an increasing number of 
products. A Cuban Import Control Com- 
mittee was established by decree No. 2350 
of August 26, 1941, and a chairman, rep- 
resenting the President, was appointed 
about the middle of the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports during July 1941 (atest 
period for which statistics are available) 
totaled $10,566,115, compared with $11,- 
146,473 in the preceding month and $7,. 
956,178 in July 1940. Imports from the 
United States in July amounted to $8,. 
890,995, against $9,651,188 in June and 
$6,499,381 in July 1940. Imports from 
Europe totaled $476,854, compared with 
$460,013 in June and $793,749 in July 
1940. The United Kingdom, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Sweden, in that order, 
continued to be the chief European 
suppliers. 

Imports during the first 7 months of 
1941 amounted to $73,078,121, compared 
with $64,341,414 during the first 7 months 
of 1940—an increase of $8,736,707 or 13.6 
percent. Imports from the United States 
totaled $63,617,759 (87 percent of the 
total), against $48,289,701 (75 percent of 
the total), during the January-July 
period of 1940—an increase of $15,328,058 
or 31.8 percent. 

Exports of Cuban products during 
July 1941 totaled $17,348,733, compared 
with $15,731,225 in June and $12,209,900 
in July 1940. Exports to the United 
States amounted to $13,501,667, against 
$14.083.391 in June and $10,449,684 in 
July 1940. Exports to Europe aggregated 
$2,700 644 in July 1941, compared with 
$971,592 in the preceding month and $1, 
214,342 in July 1940. The July (1941) ex- 
ports to Europe consisted almost en- 
tirely of sugar to the United Kingdom 
and tobacco to Spain. 

Cuban exports during the first 7 
months of 1941 totaled $119,641.639, an 
increase of $28,669,131, or 31.5 percent, 
compared with $90,972,508 exported dur- 
ing the January—July period in 1940. 
Exports to the United States during the 
first 7 months of 1941, amounting to 
$108 033,207, increased $34,624,533 or 47.2 
percent, compared with the $73,408,674 
exported during the first 7 months of 
1940. The percentage of participation of 
the United States in total Cuban exports 
during the first 7 months of 1941 
amounted to 90.3 percent, compared with 
808 percent during the corresponding 
1940 period. 


SUGAR 


According to unofficial compilations, 
exports of Cuban raw sugar amounted 
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to 2,278,943 long tons during the period 
January 1 to September 20, 1941, com- 
pared with 1,767,504 long tons during 
the same period of 1940. Shipments to 
the United States during the 1941 period 
totaled 1,893,187 long tons, which in- 
cludes 21,401 long tons for reexport to 
other countries, against 1,415,045 long 
tons (including 130,679 tons for reexport 
to other countries) in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The stock of sugar on 
hand on September 20, 1941, was esti- 
mated unofficially at about 1,000,000 long 
tons. 

Exports of molasses during the first 
g months of 1941 amounted to 327,292,025 
gallons, compared with 234,204,907 in the 
first 8 months of 1940. 

The average price of raw sugar (96 
polarization) in public warehouse, Ha- 
yana, during the first half of September 
1941 was 1.884510 pesos per 100 pounds, 
compared with 1.193706 pesos per 100 
pounds during the first half of September 
1940. The average price of 1.886257 
pesos per 100 pounds for the month of 
August 1941 was the highest recorded 
since October 1929, with the exception 
of January 1937 (1.995133 pesos per 100 
pounds) and September 1939 (2.057835 
pesos per 100 pounds). 


TOBACCO 


Cuban exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products in August 1941 showed a sub- 
stantial decline in comparison with those 
of the preceding month but represent a 
slight increase compared with 1940. To- 
tal shipments in August 1941 amounted 
to $1,126,338, against $1,657,531 in July 
1941 and $1,058,330 in August 1940. Ex- 
ports to the United States in August to- 
taled $853,465, against $1,223,028 in the 
preceding month and $810,924 in August 
1940. 

Tobacco exports during the first 8 
months of 1941 amounted to $9,431,117, 
against $8,787,834 in the corresponding 
months of 1940. Shipments to the 
United States totaled $7,389,915, or 78.3 
percent of the total, compared with $6,- 
157,121, or 70 percent of the total, during 
the 8-month period of 1940. 

Spain continued as the second most 
important market for Cuban tobacco 
exports during the 8-month period, fol- 
lowed by Argentina, British Africa, Can- 
ada, Portugal, and Switzerland, in that 
order. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


September is usually a slack month in 
the exportation of Cuban vegetables to 
the United States. Total shipments 
amounted to only about 60,000 pounds of 
miscellaneous vegetables, and about 1,000 
pounds of okra, approximately the same 
volume as in September 1940. 

Exports of fresh fruit during Septem- 
ber 1941 were considerably below the 
volume of September 1940. Shipments 
were larger this year only in the case 
of bananas and certain miscellaneous 
fruits of minor importance. 

Heavy rains during the latter part of 
September are reported to have caused 
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considerable damage to crops in the 
western portion of the island. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues in the period from January 1 
to September 27, 1941, were 55,602,000 
pesos, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Ministry of Finance. In 
the corresponding period of 1940 the 
figure was 56,343,000 pesos. Inasmuch 
as 2,000,000 pesos of regular budgetary 
revenues collected during the 1941 period 
were not credited to the budget, but were 
applied to the payment of an advance 
of a corresponding amount made to the 
Government during 1940 by the Cuban 
affiliate of an American oil company 
against duties and other imposts on its 
1941 imports and production of petro- 
leum products, the actual amount of 
budgetary revenues collected thus far 
during 1941 was appreciably in excess 
of that for the corresponding period of 
1940. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 57,515,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 59,415,000 in the 1940 period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Tax Surcharge Applied to 
Specified Taxes and Tariffs—The Cuban 
emergency tax surcharge of 20 percent, 
authorized by congressional law No. 28, 
has been applied to specified taxes and 
tariffs by Cuban presidential decree No. 
2597, which was published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of Cuba of September 18, 
1941. 

This regulatory decree applies the sur- 
charge to (1) all rates of import duty 
of the customs tariff, with certain stipu- 
lated exceptions; (2) the customs sur- 
taxes of 3 percent and 10 percent of 
duty, which now become 3.6 percent and 
12 percent of duty, with stipwated ex- 
ceptions; (3) the gross sales tax, in- 
creased from 2 percent to 2.4 percent; 
(4) the excise tax on refined sugar, which 
is increased from $0.015 to $0.018 per 
pound, and that on sirup, increased from 
$0.18 to $0.216 per gallon; (5) the excise 
tax on salt, increased from $0.005 to 
$0.006 per pound; (6) all stamp taxes, 
which are now increased by 10 percent, 
in addition to the 10 percent increase 
authorized in 1935; (7) the tax on freight 
and passages, increased from 3 percent to 
3.6 percent; (8) the tax on installment 
sales, increased from 215 percent to 3 
percent; (9) the tax of one-fourth of 
1 percent on the exportation of money 
or its equivalent, which is increased to 
three-tenths of 1 percent; (10) the tax 
rates on interest and dividend payments; 
(11) the tax on profits; (12) the rates 
of the tax on property rights and the 
conveyance of property; (13) the exist- 
ing excise and consumption taxes on 
alcohol, brandy, liquors, alcoholic ethers, 
and extracts, essences containing ethyl 
alcohol; wines, vermouth, cider, beer, 


prepared waters, and soft drinks, vinegar, 
cigars, cigarettes, smoing tobacco, and 
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playing cards; and (14) alien registra- 
tion fees, 

Under terms of the decree, the Cuban 
preferential import duties and the cus- 
toms surtaxes of 3 percent and 10 per- 
cent of duty applying to imports of prod- 
ucts of U. S. origin, which are included 
in Schedule I of the Trade Agreement of 
1934 and the Supplementary Agreement 
of 1939 and for which duty-rates are 
spec:fied in Column 2, are exempt from 
the 20 percent surcharge. Also ex- 
empted are products of U.S. origin clas- 
sified in Cuban customs tariff items 5, 
6, 7, and 8, covering asphalt, bitumens, 
shales, tar, mineral pitch, petroleum, 
gasoline, and other petroleum products. 

The increases in import duties and 
taxes caused by the application of the 
20 percent surcharge are effective from 
September 9, 1941, but will not be applied 
to imports of products covered by bills 
of lading, duly legalized by Cuban consulis, 
which left ports of export on or before 
the effective date (September 9, 1941). 
The surcharge likewise will not be ap- 
plied to imported merchandise on Cuban 
docks or in storage pending customs 
clearance, provided it is declared within 
5 working days after publication—that is, 
prior to September 16, 1941. . 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 4, 1941, for announcement of the estab- 


lishment of the Cuban emergency surcharge 
of 20 percent.|} 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


In the Dominican Republic the low ebb 
of business activities is reached in Sep- 
tember of each year when there is little 
movement of the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts, because their harvesting and ex- 
portation have been completed. 

The Dominican Sugar Institute has not 
yet published complete figures covering 
the sugar year of September 1, 1940, to 
August 31, 1941, but it is estimated that 
total production will not exceed 400,000 
metric tons. Contrary to expectations, 
sugar prices have continued to rise, but, 
since practically all Dominican raw sugar 
produced this year has been sold, it is 
doubtful whether many of the producers 
have benefited by the present h‘gh price. 
Contracts for future deliveries are being 
discussed, but it is not likely that any will 
be signed until the hurricane season is 
safely passed. Main result of the higher 
price is increased optimism of the sugar 
producers over the prospects for their 
1941-42 crop, which will commence in 
December. 

For the first time in at least 20 years 
the cacao mid-crop has had such favora- 
ble weather that harvesting has already 
begun. Under usual conditions the har- 
vesting does not begin until the latter part 
of October, with shipments starting in 
November. Estimates of this cacao mid- 
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crop run from 80,000 to 100,000 70-kilo- 
gram bags—expected to offset the unusu- 
ally small regular crop harvested earlier 
this year. Although the crop is large, 
prices are expected to hold up well be- 
cause of the excellent quality of the beans. 

Coffee transactions have been at a 
standstill pending the announcement of 
the new quotas under the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement, effective October 
1, 1941. 


With the present record late-summer 
rice crop, now coming in, it is believed 
that this year’s total production may be 
as much as 100,000 bags above the nor- 
mal production of around 500,000 bags 
of 50 kilograms each. If this large sur- 
plus is not exported, rice merchants 
believe that a sharp price fall will 
result. 


MERCHANDISING CONDITIONS LESS 
FAVORABLE 


The first seriously adverse economic 
effect of the war was felt in the Domini- 
can Republic during the late summer of 
1940, when business was unusually slow. 
Any improvement in general business 
conditions in 1941 over 1940 would not 
necessarily indicate a return to general 
prosperity, but rather that Dominican 
merchants are adjusting themselves to 
the new trade conditions and are finding 
new markets for their goods, which in 
previous years were shipped to Europe. 

As a whole, retail merchants report a 
considerable gain in their gross sales 
thus far this year compared with 1940, 
when generally poor business conditions 
prevailed. 

Higher prices being paid for Dominican 
exports, and the resulting improvements 
in purchasing power, would appear 
to favor future trade. However, mer- 
chants point to the loss of European mar- 
kets, and to the fact that, because of the 
exigencies of the national defense pro- 
gram in the United States, many orders 
placed with U. S. firms are being cut 
quantitatively or not filled, credit terms 
have become less liberal, and delays in 
receiving goods have increased. Owing 
to these difficulties Dominican wholesale 
importers are finding it difficult to ob- 
tain sufficient stocks to maintain their 
businesses, and it appears possible that 
some small Dominican firms may be 
forced into bankruptcy. 

Bank collections have held up fairly 
well. During August 1941, there were 
more individual collections, though with 
a smaller dollar value, than in August 
1940. Main reason: earlier this year un- 
usually heavy importations were made 
by the leading wholesale houses in an- 
ticipation of price rises; subsequently, 
these large shipments were broken up 
into small lots and distributed to the 
smaller firms throughout the country. 
A great part of the August collections 
represented these resales. 
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Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Fibers: Export Prohibition Can- 
celed and Wool Made Subject to Export 
Control.—The prohibition against exports 
of textile fibers from Ecuador was re- 
placed by control measures for exports 
of wool, under provisions of an executive 
decree published September 25, 1941. 
The new regulations require exporters of 
animal wool to deliver to the Mortgage 
Bank of Ecuador 20 percent of the total 
volume of wool to be exported, payment 
for which will be made at the domestic 
price of wo0ol.* 


Canada Extends Most-Favored-Nation 
Treatment to Ecuador in Exchange for 
Reciprocal Concession—See Canada. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


The formula according to which Fin- 
nish prices are to be computed and the 
percentages by which wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s selling prices may exceed their 
respective cost prices are established by 
orders issued by the Ministry of Public 
Welfare and Supply June 18, 1941. 
These measures are among those recently 
adopted with a view to maintaining the 
stability of the Finnish currency. 


Tariffs and Trade Conirols 


Commercial and Payments Agreements 
with Spain Effective-—Commercial and 
payments agreements between Finland 
and Spain, signed at Madrid on May 31, 
1941, were made effective in Finland from 
the following day by a presidential proc- 
lamation of June 6, published as No. 10 
Finlands Forfattningssamlings Fordrags- 
serie on June 9, 1941. These agreements 
are to be valid for 6 months and are to 
continue in effect thereafter, unless no- 
tice of termination is given 2 months be- 
fore the expiration of a 6-month period.* 


Tobacco Manufactures: Supplementary 
Excise Taxes Increased.* 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Panama Denounced.—The treaty of 
commerce and navigation of November 
11, 1927, between Germany and Panama, 
has been denounced by a note of the 
Panaman Foreign Minister of March 24, 
1941, according to the Deutsches Han- 
dels-Archiv, Berlin, September 1, 1941. 
The treaty, according to its terms, will 
expire 1 year after denunciation. 

Alcohol: Specified Quotas to be Ad- 
mitted Duty-free into Germany from 
Government General of Poland.* 
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Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in September was 
spotty, increased activity being registereq 
in some sections of the market while 
others remained quiet. The beginning of 
the new coffee season, which normally 
creates a stimulating influence locally 
because of purchases of new equipment 
and supplies by the plantations, brought 
little business in that direction this year, 
A few sales were made, but these were not 
impressive. On the import side, Orders 
for general merchandise for the fall and 
winter trade were somewhat advanced be- 
cause of uncertainty and delay in secur- 
ing shipments, resulting in an unusual] 
import activity. 

The holding over of shipments of quota 
coffee until the first of October limited 
shipments to old-crop coffees destined to 
nonquota countries such as Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Chile. Buying in the local 
market, however, was brisk, so far as 
exporters’ purchases from producers was 
concerned, and it is estimated that from 
15 to 25 percent of the new coffee crop 
has already been sold. Coffee prices lo- 
cally as well as abroad were considered 
good. Once definite information has 
been received regarding the coffee quota, 
business is expected to proceed satisfac- 
torily. 

General business is expected to be 
stimulated, as in past years, as the time 
for the National Fair draws nearer. 

Collections were fairly well maintained, 
in line with the cautious policy of ex- 
tending credits which has obtained for 
some time. Crop financing is proceeding 
slowly, particularly as regards coffee. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop reports indicated continued satis- 
factory conditions with regard to the 
country’s leading crops, coffee, bananas, 
and chicle. The coffee crop was some- 
what retarded by weather conditions, but 
this development was considered fortu- 
nate, because of its holding up shipments 
to the United States until October 1. Ba- 
nana production was somewhat under the 
earlier months of the year, and August 
shipments showed a decline from the 
July level. This is a normal trend, how- 
ever; the heavy shipments are made in 
the first months of the year. Reports 
of chicle production indicated an un- 
usually large crop for the 1941-42 season. 
Much damage was caused by locusts to 
the cotton, corn, and bean crops this 
year. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Constituent Assembly that met on 
September 1 acted favorably on an 
amendment to the Guatemalan Consti- 
tution which permits the reelection of 
President Ubico for an additional 6-year 
term of office, from 1943 to 1949. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM COMMITTEE 


A presidential decree of September 12, 
1941, created a National Petroleum Com- 
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mittee with powers to control all mat- 
ters relating to the transportation and 
distribution of petroleum products in the 
country. The Committee was particu- 
larly charged with coordinating the na- 
tion’s needs for these products with the 
regulations issued in the United States 
with regard to their distribution. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during August hit a new high 
for the year, amounting to 1,251,270 
quetzales, an increase of 7.9 percent over 
July’s level of 1,158,904 quetzales. (1 
quetzal—$1 U. S. currency.) Exports 
in August reflected the stoppage of cof- 
fee shipments to the United States, and 
the total value was only 476,763 quetzales, 
a decline of 35.4 percent from July’s 
level of 737.392 quetzales. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, August.—Revenues 
from import duties for August totaled 
327,000 quetzales and from export duties 
41,000. Comparative figures for August 
1940 were, respectively, 257,000 and 
80,000 quetzales. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Business was fairly active in Septem- 
ber, with a good turn-over in retail trade 
and heavy shipments of bananas, sisal, 
and coffee; 196,000 sacks of the 275,000- 
sack (60 kilograms each) allotment to 
Haiti under the 1941-42 American coffee 
quota have been sold. 

The value of Haitian foreign commerce 
during the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year which began October 1, 1940, 
amounted to $12,665,108, compared with 
$12,559,080 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding fiscal year. Import 
values accounted for $6,838,370 and ex- 
port values for $5,826,738. 

Coffee represented 38 percent of the 
total declared export values, bananas 24 
percent, sisal 12 percent, cotton 7 percent, 
and sugar 6 percent. The United States 
took 86.8 percent of the total export 
value; the British Empire, mainly Can- 


ada, 6.2 percent; Japan 4 percent; and ° 


Colombia, 2.4 percent. 


During the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year 83.2 percent of the value of Haitian 
imports originated in the United States, 
8.5 percent in the United Kingdom, 3.1 
percent in Japan, and 2.77 percent in 
the Netherlands West Indies. 


EXPORT MOVEMENT 


Coffee exports for the period October 
1, 1940, to September 15, 1941, totaled 
342,636 bags compared with 269,462 bags 
shipped between October 1, 1939 and 
September 20, 1940. During the same 
periods, total banana shipments were 
3,116,374 stems and 2,140,412 stems, 
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respectively. For some months heavy 
rains have limited new plantings, but 
planting has now been resumed at an 
accelerated pace. 

Total sisal exports for the periods 
under discussion amounted to 10,057,663 
and 17,580,676 kilograms, respectively. 
High export figures for sisal are expected 
to decline. Raw-sugar exports for the 
same periods reached 19,819,499 und 29,- 
856,208 kilograms, respectively. All of 
this year’s exportable crop has been dis- 
posed of, approximately 7,000 metric 
tons being retained for local consump- 
tion. Cotton shipments reached 2,627,- 
755 kilograms for the 1941 period, com- 
pared with 3,105,003 last year. Only 
2,800 bales remain on hand. for which 
sales negotiations ave in progress. 


CURRENCY CIRCULATION—CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


Currency in circulation as of Septem- 
ber 19, 1941, including gourde notes, 
nickel, and copper, totaled $2,815,734, an 
increase of $562,975 over the circulation 
a year ago. This increase is believed to 
be attributable to large withdrawals 
from the banks and cash sales by persons 
and firms who appear on the proclaimed 
list of certain blocked nationals. Credit 
terms continue to be “tight” and collec- 
tions “retarded”’. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Customs duties 
and internal-revenue taxes, which are 
the Government’s main sources of reve- 
nue, amounted to $260,000 during Sep- 
tember 1941, compared with $265,000 
during September 1940. Cumulative fig- 
ures for the period October 1, 1940, to 
September 20, 1941, showed total revenues 
at $5,197,000, compared with $5,229,000 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Expenditures for the 11-month period 
of the present fiscal year totaled $4,507,- 
000, a decrease of $845,000 from the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the 1l-month period of the present 
fiscal year, there has been an excess of 
revenues over expenditures totaling 
$570,000, compared with a deficit of 
$247,000 in the preceding year. The un- 
obligated Treasury surplus as of August 
31, 1941, amounted to $303,000. The 
gress public debt on the same date was 
$13,651,000—which includes expenditures 
under the Export-Import Bank credit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Materials: Subject to Special Ex- 
port-Permit Requirements—Raw mate- 
rials and other articles which may be 
used directly or indirectly for war pur- 
poses may not be exported without a 
special license issued by the Export Con- 
trol Committee, according to a decree-law 
published in Le Moniteur of Haiti, June 
2. 1941. Exports to the United States 
are expressly exempted from the license 
requirement, 
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Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


September business in the Tegucigalpa 
region continued depressed, and a slight 
seasonal decline was felt in the La Ceiba 
area. In the Puerto Cortes district, com- 
merce was brisk, and a continued ex- 
pansion was noted in most lines. In- 
creased prices of imported goods from 
the United States were reflected in higher 
wholesale and retail prices, the former 
increasing by as much as 20 percent and 
the latter by as much as 10 percent. The 
effects of defense activities in the United 
States were indicated by reported short- 
ages of aviation gasoline and iron and 
steel equipment, the latter usually im- 
ported by the fruit companies. 

Credits were normal and collections 
average or slightly better. Construction 
was active, being stimulated by the usual 
repairs and renovations generally under- 
taken before the Independence celebra- 
tions of the last half of the month. 


AGRICULTURE 


The banana industry, Honduras’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, experienced a slight sea- 
sonal contraction during August, the lat- 
est month for which information is avail- 
able, in all but the La Ceiba area, and a 
decline was noted in the level of activity 
compared with that for the same month 
last year. In the La Ceiba area, in- 
creased plantings resulted in a higher 
production, which tended to minimize 
the decrease noted in the rest of the 
country. Recent extensive plantings 
have also been made in the Puerto Cortes 
section, and it is believed that next sea- 
son will show a larger production in that 
area also. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana shipments during August to- 
taled 1,189,396 stems, a decline of 11.6 
percent from the July level of 1,344,425 
stems, and 15.2 percent lower than the 
August 1940 level. The seasonal peak 
having been passed, exports are now de- 
clining. Total exports for the first 8 
months of 1941 were 9,042,091 stems. 

Coffee shipments also continued to de- 
cline seasonally, and in August only 979 
bags of 60 kilograms each were exported, 
a decline of 55.2 percent from July’s level 
of 2,185 bags but well ahead of August 
1940’s level of 147 bags. The Honduran 
coffee quota for the U. S. market was re- 
ported on September 5, 1941. to have been 
90 percent filled, and there were indica- 
tions that the quota would not be ex- 
ceeded. 

Exports of gold and ocher precious 
metals were valued at $61,278 in August, 
a sharp drop from July’s level of $241,- 
585. Exchange is sufficiently available to 
preclude a necessity for exporting all 
gold. 
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Trade with Japan, normally an im- 
portant factor in Honduran foreign com- 
merce, continued at a standstill in conse- 
quence of the freezing of dollar funds, 
the shortage of shipping facilities, and 
the existing Honduran exchange-control 
regulations. 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange Re- 
duced.—Remittances of dollar exchange 
are now being made within 1 or 2 weeks 
for all normal transactions. 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues for July 1941 totaled 807,000 
lempiras and for August 870,000, while 
expenditures were, respectively, 575,000 
and 917,000. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


All business reports indicate extreme 
dullness in usual trade channels, par- 
ticularly in retail business, largely as a 
result of a scarcity of stocks, but also 
because of curtailed transportation facili- 
ties and stricter financial-control regula- 
tions. The latter are designed to curb 
the purchasing power of the people. One 
exception to the business depression is 
found in the motion-picture trade. thea- 
ters reporting only a slight reduction in 
normal attendance. 


SILK-TRADE OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE 


Depressed raw-silk prices, the decision 
to cut next year’s working budget, and 
the sharp drop in Japanese bonds on 
New York and London markets froze 
buying sentiment in Japanese security 
and commodity markets during the week 
ended September 27. The silk market 
was quiet, with prices weak—attributable 
to growing uncertainty over future pros- 
pects for the silk industry. Because of 
the unfavorable trade outlook the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has decided to 
reduce the production schedule for ma- 
chine-reeled silk yarn for the current 
silk year by 100,000 bales, to 450,000 bales. 

A few small deals have been reported 
among exporters of raw silk, presumably 
for South America, but the silk trade for 
the most part continues confined to the 
domestic market. Raw-silk production 
for August totaled 5,837,000 kin, a decline 
of 960,000 kin compared with July 
(1 kin=1.32 pounds). 


MEASURES ADOPTED TO FACILITATE Foop 
DISTRIBUTION 


For the Provinces, instructions have 
been issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture covering purchase of all rice by the 
Government except that marked for 
farmers’ consumption. Regulations 
barring repurchase of rice from the Gov- 
ernment by farmers have also been 
issued. 

An order has 


been issued by the 


Ministry of Agriculture, effective Octo- 
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ber 10, specifying that beef, pork, horse 
meat, goat meat, and mutton, including 
imports, will be purchased solely by the 
Japanese Meat Control Co., which will 
distribute quotas to wholesale guilds. 

On September 26 the Cabinet decided 
to adopt a revised food-supply plan de- 
signed to make the control over con- 
sumption and _ storage of foodstuffs 
stronger than that over production. 
The plan provides also for adjustment of 
food supply and demand in interior dis- 
tricts. Another emergency measure 
contemplated is the more extensive use 
of mulberry lands for cereal production. 

Notwithstanding measures taken to 
alleviate the situation, considerable dis- 
satisfaction reportedly prevails among 
the populace over the present food 
shortage — largely attributable to re- 
duced shipments of rice from Taiwan 
and Chosen and lack of transportation 
facilities. 

This year’s soybean crop for Japan 
Proper is estimated at 2,200,000 koku, 
a decline of 262,000 koku from last year. 
The IJndian-corn crop is placed at 
642,000, an increase of 32,000 koku over 
last year (1 koKu=5.12 bushels). 


SUBSIDIES FOR INCREASING IRON PRODUC- 
TION AND SHIPBUILDING 


Nearly 2,000,000 yen in subsidies are to 
be allocated to iron manufacturers, effec- 
tive September 16, to encourage produc- 
tion of iron necessary in the steel in- 
dustry, in view of the shortage of scrap 
iron. 

The Ministry of Commerce is report- 
edly contemplating an extensive plan 
aimed at increasing production of 
manganese ore, involving the develop- 
ment of idle mines, treatment of low- 
grade ore, granting subsidies for in- 
creased production, and closer coopera- 
tion between mining enterprises and 
consumers. 

Press reports indicate that the Min- 
istry of Communications and_ ship- 
building interests have decided to 
rationalize shipbuilding further by re- 
ducing the number of standard types of 
vessels from 7 to 2—namely, 6,800- and 
4,.200-ton craft. Subsidies for encour- 
agement of shipbuilding are to be 
doubled, say reports. 

About 80 percent of existing casting 
companies are to be consolidated under 
the new machinery-manufacturing in- 
dustry-structure plan. The plan also 
embodies creation of a Casting Control 
Committee. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available—The supply of 
dollar exchange is ample for current 
requirements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Valuations Modified on 
List of Products.—The Mexican Valua- 
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tions Committee has announced changes 
in the official export valuations of an 
extensive list of products, for the co]. 
lection of the additional export tax of 
12 percent of valuations. The changes 
in valuations were published in the 
Diario Oficial of Mexico of September 
13, 1941, to become effective September 
20, 1941. 

The products for which new export 
valuations were established are fish 
livers, vetch, dry chili, cottonseed cake 
and meal for cattle, henequen and low- 
grade red fiber henequen, jalap root, 
arsenic, tin, and manganese in natura] 
minerals and in mineral concentrates, 
crude petroleum with a density up to 
0.91, Diesel oil, crude gasoline, cotton 
linters and floss, raw and refined sugars, 
beer in glass and other containers, im- 
pure and refined arsenic, essential oil of 
aloes, turpentine, rubber soles and heels 
for shoes, irtle rope, tin in ingots or 
granulated, and tin, laminated or beaten, 
in bars, plates, sheets, or other similar 
products. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Dwindling stocks of imported and some 
domestic raw materials and semimanu- 
factures are beginning to be felt in indus- 
try. The Government is discouraging 
spending except for bare necessities. 


Goop YEAR FOR AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural community completed 
a good year, with prices still yielding a 
good return despite rising production 
costs. Shipments of meat have exceeded 
earlier expectations, and the carry-over 
by the end of September is estimated at 
one-quarter of production. The carry- 
over of butter stocks was about 10 percent 
of production during the dairy year ended 
July 31. These two commodities are the 
main ones causing concern on account of 
reduced export prospects for 1941-42. 
Hides and skins were in demand with 
prices steady, tending upwards. Tallow, 
which has been accumulating, is now 
moving in quantity to the United States 
and Canada, leaving New Zealand stocks 
nominal. 

Excess rainfa!l in many parts of the 
country has indicated “slightly above nor- 
mal” stock losses. Generally, crop con- 
ditions are reported good. Spring wheat 
planting has been delayed, but more than 
usual was sown last fall and it looks par- 
ticularly good. 

Uncfficial preliminary figures show wool 
production as 813,000 bales greasy and 
136,000 bales slipe. 

The Marketing Minister announced the 
dairy agreement with the United King- 
dom. Butter production for export will 
be limited to 115,000 tons, although the 
United Kingdom is not expected to take 
more than 90,000 tons, compared with 
contract for 120,000 tons in 1940-41. The 
United Kingdom has agreed to purchase 
160.000 tons of cheese a year for the 
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duration of the war and 1 year thereafter. 
The price during 1941-42 will be 70 shil- 
lings sterling per hundredweight. The 
increase is to be paid into a special ac- 
count and distributed where expenses 
have been incurred in change-over from 
butter to cheese production. The United 
Kingdom agrees to share equal responsi- 
pility of financing and storing butter and 
cheese for which shipping space may not 
pe available. It has also agreed to take 
6,500 tons of skim milk powder at £36 5s. 
(sterling) per ton and 2,000 tons of evap- 
orated milk at £19 9s. per ton. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Gold production during 1940 amounted 
to 185,700 ounces valued at £NZ1,891,000, 
compared with 178,955 ounces at £NZ1,- 
531,000 in 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with Canada Con- 
tinued.* 


Panama 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Treaty Of Commerce and Navigation 
with Germany Denounced—See Ger- 
many. 


Transport and Communication 


Foreign Airplanes Must Use Panama 
Airports —Airplanes which are granted 
permission by the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations to fly in the Republic of Pa- 
nama will not have the option of air- 
ports but will be required to use the Na- 
tional Airport at Paitilla as a condition 
of the privilege granted to fly in the 
country. Heretofore, foreign planes have 
used the United States Army Airport at 
Albrook Field, on the Canal Zone. The 
Panama Government has given notice 
that it cannot longer condone this prac- 
tice but that all foreign planes must use 
the Panama Government facilities at 
Paitilla, which is located in the suburbs 
of Panama City. 

The Department of Aviation of the 
Ministry of Government and Justice has 
given increased attention to commercial 
aviation. The allocation of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for construction of a 
modern airport and tourist hotel has 
been discussed in Government circles— 
funds to be raised from the proposed sale 
of internal bonds. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The general course of business in 
August and September was described by 
Peruvian merchants as satisfactory and 
in line with the average of previous 
months. Trade in imported merchan- 
dise was good, and a new record was 
registered in customs receipts during 
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August. ‘There was no improvement, 
however, in the reported shortage of cer- 
tain goods not manufactured locally, in- 
cluding construction materials, hardware, 
and chemicals. 

Domestic production continued on a 
full-time basis, as a result of heavy sales, 
and textile manufacturers are operating 
with extra shifts. Plans are under way 
for establishment of a cement factory in 
Arequipa. Mining operations were main- 
tained at the usual rate of production, 
while construction activity persisted on a 
scale consistent with the scarcity of vari- 
ous materials. 

Bills have been introduced in the Pe- 
ruvian Congress which would increase 
import duties on all products, except 
foodstuffs, by 20 percent, impose an addi- 
tional sliding-scale tax on export com- 
modities, and levy an export tax of 10 
percent ad valorem on flazr fiber. The 
proposed measures are designed te pro- 
vide additional revenue for the 1942 
budget. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton harvesting was reported as we!l 
advanced in the Piura district and the 
central valleys. Revised estimates place 
the total production at 1,600,000 quintais, 
indicating a reduction of about 200,000 
quintals from that of the preceding year, 
attributed to insect pests and the exten- 
sion of flax production. The decline in 
volume, however, is being offset by cur- 
rent higher quotations. 

Sugar grinding was active, and a sec- 
ond year of high production is in pros- 
pect. Exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 amounted to 209,830 metric tons, 
compared with 182,228 tons in the same 
period of last year. Producers reported 
substantial purchases by Chilean import- 
ers, while the increased U.S. import quota 
for Peru also improved the general out- 
look. 

Estimated rice production of about 80, - 
000 metric tons in the current year rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 30 percent 
over the 1940 output, due to increased 
areas cultivated, favorable weather con- 
ditions, and intensive cultivation. 


FOREIGN TRADE ON UPGRADE 


Peruvian imports during July, 1941, 
compared with the preceding month, in- 
creased from 29,788 to 36,605 metric tons 
in volume, and from 25,675,330 to 27,801,- 
013 soles in value. Cumulative figures 
for the first 7 months of 1940 and 1941 
respectively were 290,996 tons, valued at 
191,377,774 soles, and 210,228 tons, valued 
at 181,567,525 soles, showing the rela- 
tively higher cost of imported mer- 
chandise. 

Exports rose from 142,654 tons, valued 
at 34,453,937 soles, in June to 195,602 tons, 
valued at 45,489,428 soles, in July, 1941— 
the latter figure representing the highest 
value of exports in a single month for 
the last 13 years. Comparative tonnage 
and value of exports during the first 7 
months were 1,033,049 tons (230,736,554 
soles) in 1940 and 1,136,013 tons (289,- 
508,799 soles) in 1941. 
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The United States, Argentina, and 
Chile were the main sources of Peruvian 
imports during the first half of the year, 
and these countries, with Canada and 
Uruguay, were the chief markets for 
exports from Peru. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The supply of dollar ex- 
change was fully adequate during August 
and September, and the ordinary ex- 
change reserve fund remains at roughly 
the level of the past few months. The 
sterling shortage continued, but demand 
slackened because of export restrictions 
from the sterling area. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard and Edible Oils: Exportation Pro- 
hibited Except Under Permit.* 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Cultivation of approximately 525,100 
acres of land in Switzerland in 1940 rep- 
resented an increase of 71,710 acres since 
1934, contrasted with a planned increase 
of only 61,775 acres in cultivated land. 
Most of the expansion of acreage had 
occurred before 1939, when adverse fall 
weather held the gain to only 2.2 percent. 
This fall the planned increase is 30,888 
acres, and this goal, it is hoped, will not 
be difficult to reach, provided that an 
adequate supply of labor and traction 
power is available and that weather con- 
ditions are favorable. Swiss circles con- 
sider that the expenditure of money and 
energy by the Federal Government for 
this purpose has been worth while in 
view of the progress thus made toward 
supplying Swiss requirements of bread 
grain and other agricultural products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mail-Order Packages Made Subject to 
Import License and Rationing Control.— 
Mail-order packages received in Switzer- 
land containing merchandise now ra- 
tioned by the Government will in the 
future be considered as part of the re- 
cipient’s quota and will be subject to im- 
port licenses, according to the Schwei- 
zerisches Handelsamtsblatt of August 16, 
1941. Furthermore, authorization will be 
granted only when equivalent amounts 
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of clothing or food coupons are surren- 
dered. This regulation applies also to 
ccllective orders for private use and to 
goods purchased through regular import 
houses by customers. 

Turn-over Tax on Wholesale Sales, 
and Compensatory Import Tax Estab- 
lished —A turn-over tax on goods sold 
at wholesale in Switzerland and on Cer- 
tain comparable transactions has been 
established beginning October 1, 1941, 
by a decree of the Federal Council of 
July 29, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce on August 7, 1941. 
For foods and goods considered articles 
of daily use the tax amounts to 2!2 per- 
cent of the wholesale price or 2 percent 
of the price at which goods are sold direct 
to the consumer. On other goods the 
tax is 3 percent of the wholesale price. 

The tax is payable by all dealers hav- 
ing an annual turn-over in excess of 
35,000 francs per annum if more than 
half of their sales are at wholesale, by 
manufacturers selling to retailers or con- 
sumers in the above amount and by 
others who purchase quarterly more than 
2.500 francs worth of certain “natura]’’ 
Swiss products not otherwise subject to 
the tax. 

All sales of grain, flour, groats, pota- 
toes, bread, salt, fresh milk, newspapers, 
periodicals, and of gas, electricity, and 
water (piped) are exempt from tax, as 
are the “natural” products of agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, etc., when sold by 
the producer. 

The above decree also establishes com- 
pensating import taxes, corresponding to 
the above internal tax. A schedule of 
these import taxes, equivalent in amount 
to 2!5 percent of average statistical 
values for foodstuffs and articles of daily 
use and to 3 percent of such values for 
other articles, has been published. A 
considerable list of commodities, which 
are considered “wholesale” goods under 
all circumstances of importation and 
which are exempt from import tax, has 
also been published. On other goods, 
imported for resale or for use as raw 
materials, wholesalers may deduct the 
amount of the import tax paid from the 
amount of turn-over tax payable. 

Commercial and Payments Agreement 
With Turkey Terminated.—The Swiss- 
Turkish commercial and payments agree- 
ment of May 30, 1940, has not been re- 
newed, and, in accordance with terms 
of the arrangement, it expired on July 
31, 1941. Pending conclusion of a new 
agreement, effective from August 1, 1940, 
Swiss payments to Turkey (including 
payments for imports of Turkish goods), 
are required to be made to the National 
Bank of Switzerland, according to a de- 
cision of the Federal Council of July 31, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of August 1, 1941. 

[See Commerce Reports of July 13, 1940. 


for an announcement concerning the above 
agreement. | 


Butane Gas, Mineral Lubricating 
Greases—Centralized Control of Imports 
Established.* 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Private Compensation-Trade Prod- 
ucts.—Authorization for export of olive 
oil, pirina oil, mohair, valonia, valonia 
extract, and cotton waste in the case of 
private compensation transactions will 
be granted only against imports of mer- 
chandise considered of vital importance 
to Turkey, such as skins and leather, 
certain wood products, cotton yarns, 
cotton textiles, iron and steel articles, 
machinery, automotive vehicles, etc., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by the 
Turkish Ministry of Commerce. 

Private compensation transactions 
with countries having commercial and 
payments agreement with Turkey will 
be made through the Central Bank of 
the Turkish Republic, while Takas Lim- 
ited Sirketi will handle operations with 
other countries. The f. o. b. value of 
exports is used as a basis against the 
c. i. f. value of the compensation im- 
ports. Unless otherwise authorized, the 
imports must actually have arrived in 
Turkey before the compensating exports 
are effected, and the formalities cover- 
ing the latter must be completed within 
a year after imports arrive at the cus- 
tomhouse. The time is limited to 6 
months for imports in compensation fo1 
previous exports. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payments Agreement 
With Switzerland Terminated—See Swit- 
zerland. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Prod- 
ucts; Excise Duties Repealed, Labelina 
Requirements Fixed.—The duties of ex- 
cise imposed under the Medicines Stamp 
Acts of 1802 and 1812, the Stamp Act of 
1804 and any subsequent amending en- 
actments were repealed in the United 
Kingdom as of September 2, 1941, by the 
Pharmacy and Medicines Act of August 
7, 1941. Effective on July 1, 1942, all 
medicines other than those prescribed 
for a particular person may not be sola 
by retail unless the article or the con- 
tainer has affixed thereto a label giving 
the appropriate designation and approx- 
imate percentage or quantity of each of 
its constituents or ingredients. 

The act prohibits the publication of 
any advertisement calculated to lead to 
the use of any article for the treatment 
of Bright’s disease, cataract, diabetes, 
epilepsy, glaucoma, locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, or tuberculosis. It is provided 
that, “unless the contrary is proved, any 
person who appears from the terms of 
any such advertisement to be concerned 
in the manufacture, production, import, 
or sale of the article advertised shall be 
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presumed to have taken part in the 
publication of the advertisement; and 
that it shall be a defense in prcceedings 
for an offense that the advertisement 
was published only in journals of a tech- 
nical nature for circulation to doctors 
or other professional classes.” 

Effective on September 2, 1941, the law 
forbids the retail sale of articles recom- 
mended as medicines by any person who 
is not a doctor, a dentist, and authorizeg 
seller of poisons, or a person who has 
served an apprenticeship and is carry- 
ing on business as a druggist; certain 
medicines are excepted and may still be 
sold by ordinary retailers, constituting 
in the main proprietory medicines not 
described in the British Pharmacopoeia 
or the British Pharmaceutical Codex— 
or, even though so described, if they are 
sold under their proprietory names only 
—together with some other types of 
medicine, such as mineral waters and 
herbal remedies. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation; Excess-Profits-Tazx Conces- 
sions to Exploiters of Wasting Assets — 
The Treasury issued on August 19 the 
first general interpretation of section 3] 
of the Finance Act 1941 which provides 
excess-profits-tax concessions in the case 
of concerns producing certain metals and 
oil where the Treasury certifies an in- 
crease over normal output of the meta] 
or oil to be essential for the prosecution 
of the war. The Treasury has stipulated 
that the concession will be available to 
owners of oil wells producing crude 
petroleum, and has listed nine metals, 
the producers of which will be eligible 
to the concession provided the necessary 
certifications are received. These metals 
are: cobalt, copper, gold, iron, manganese 
tin, tungsten, vanadium, and Zinc. 

This provision is not a blanket conces- 
sion to all firms exploiting these products 
but is strictly limited in effect to con- 
cerns having deposits which are nearing 
exhaustion and which, in the interest 
of the war effort, have been obliged to 
entrench seriously upon future profits by 
reducing the life expectancy of the de- 
posits. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have the responsibility of deter- 
mining in each case presented whether 
or not future outputs have been antici- 
pated in accordance with certain rules 
The case for the concession is that these 
companies are using up limited deposits 
more rapidly than they would have done 
in peacetime, and without it could earn 
no profit at all on the extra production 
except for the 20 percent post-war rebate 
on the 100 percent excess-profits tax, so 
that in effect the tax amounted to a 
capital levy. 

The concessions modify but do not re- 
move the capital levy. If the oil well or 
mine would normally be exhausted in 
1946-50, 30 percent of the amount rep- 
resenting profit at the normal rate on the 
additional output is to be added to the 
standard profit for computing excess- 
profits tax; if the profit would have been 
exhausted in 1951-60, the addition will 
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be 20 percent; 1961-70, 10 percent; and 
1971-90, 5 percent. The remaining por- 
tion of the profits on extra output still 
constitutes a loss of irreplaceable capital. 

The press states that some of the al- 
luvial tin mines of Malaya and certain 
gold mines are probably in the best posi- 
tion to establish a claim for the conces- 
sion, but not many companies owning 
iron deposits are likely to qualify. 

Under the British income-tax system, 
depletion of capital assets is not taken 
into consideration except to the extent 
of allowing for the wastage of plant and 
machinery and certain buildings that 
contain plant and machinery. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Uruguyan economic conditions during 
the latter part of August and the first 3 
weeks of September have been generally 
considered highly = satisfactory. The 
1940-41 wool year closed during Septem- 
ber with the disposal of the entire 
clip. The season began favorably for the 
field crops of wheat, flax, oats, and barley. 
Industrial activity was at a high level, 
and the volume of retail buying equaled 
that of the preceding month, despite ris- 
ing prices. Chief adverse factors were a 
shortage of fwel, a threatened scarcity of 
essential imported materials, particularly 
iron and steel, and the estimated reduc- 
tion of about 7 percent in the country’s 
cattle herds. 


Crop OUTLOOK GoopD 


Crop prospects for the coming season 
appear good, with increases in acreage 
planted for all principal crops, except 
flax. Only 127,000 hectares have been 
planted to this crop, in comparison with 
171,000 hectares last season. Wheat 
acreage, however, has risen from 374,000 
to 427,000 hectares. Latest estimates of 
the wool crop for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, vary from 120,000 to 
125,000 bales. Production of wool for the 
coming season, which began on October 
1, will probably be 10,000 to 15,000 bales 
lower, partly because of heavy lamb 
losses and partly in consequence of the 
unseasonably warm weather last winter 
which has given the sheep lighter than 
normal fleeces. 


No HoarDING YET 


Retail sales in the department stores 
continued at last month’s level—without, 
however, appearing to indicate hoarding 
against the possibility of a serious short- 
age of consumer goods. Prices showed a 
general tendency to rise. This was par- 
ticularly true of foodstuffs, such as vege- 
tables, whose prices are not fixed by Gov- 
ernment decree. The city of Montevideo 
experienced a meat shortage during Sep- 
tember, due to a decrease in the number 
of cattle entering the Montevideo mar- 
ket. The scarcity, however, did not re- 
sult in increasing meat prices, which are 
fixed by Government decree. 
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TEXTILE AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRIES 


The textile industry was active, par- 
ticularly those mills manufacturing cot- 
ton and woolen goods, least affected by 
the increas:ng shortage of raw materials. 
The woolen mills have their sources of 
raw materials within the country, while 
the cotton mills have been using Brazilian 
and Paraguayan cotton, of which there 
has been no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies. 

The silk and rayon stocking weaving 
industry, though faced with a possible 
shortage of raw material that may even- 
tually force the closing or most mills, 
appears to have built up in the past 
months fairly large stocks of raw mate- 
rials; they are now operating at normal 
capacity on this reserve. 

Shoe factories are building up their 
stocks for the approaching summer sea- 
son, and this activity, in turn, has stimu- 
lated production of the local tanneries, 
which are now operating at a satisfac- 
tory level, despite continuing difficulties 
in obtaining imported tanning materials. 


PACKING-HovusE TRENDS 


The meat-packing industry is now 
passing through its normal seasonal pe- 
riod of decreased production. This year 
the falling off has been accentuated by 
the fact that the industry’s group con- 
tract tor the supply of canned meat to 
Great Britain terminated on August 31, 
while the chilled-meat contract will ter- 
minate October 15. Exceptionally high 
slaughtering to fill British orders during 
the first 2 years of the war has brought 
about a scarcity of cattle sufficiently ad- 
vanced in growth to meet minimum 
weight standards. Accordingly, growers 
are said to be withholding their cattle 
from the market, primarily through nec- 
essity but also to take advantage of ex- 
pected higher prices in the coming 
months. By waiting they not only will be 
able to market heavier cattle but also 
hope to receive higher prices. 

The packing houses do not now plan to 
resume full slaughtering activities until 
Nevember 15, so as to give tise Uruguayan 
herds a short fattening spell. In the 
meantime, during the past month the 
cattle shortage has resulted in a rise in 
prices from 0.16 to 0.17 peso per kilo on 
the hoof at Montevideo. 


ACUTE FUEL SHORTAGES 


During the period under review the 
shortage of both coal and petroleum 
products became acute. The coal short- 
age has been temporarily relieved by the 
arrival of five ships between August 1 
and September 15, bringing a total of 
32,602 metric tons from the United 
States. The Uruguayan Government has 
attempted to solve the gasoline shortage 
by reducing the amount of fuel supplied 
to retail dealers by 30 percent. This did 
not prove satisfactory, however, and, be- 
ginning October 1, gasoline will be ra- 
tioned at from 90 to 150 liters per month, 
depending upon the horsepower of the 
vehicle. 
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CRITICAL RAW-MATERIAL SITUATION 
Looms 


The growing shortage of raw materials 
has brought forth numerous complaints 
by Uruguayan industrialists regarding 
difficulties they are experiencing in ob- 
taining raw materials from the United 
States. While practically all lines have 
been affected, complaints have been par- 
ticularly numerous with respect to iron, 
steel, tin plate, copper, zinc, and alumi- 
num. Some firms state that they do not 
have more than 1 month’s supply of raw 
materials on hand. Although there has 
as yet been no instance of a manufac- 
turer having to close his plant, there is 
no doubt that in general Uruguyan in- 
dustry is rapidly approaching a critical 
situation with respect to raw materials. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY MOUNTS 


Building construction activity has 
tended to increase during the period un- 
der review, largely because of the sea- 
sonal renovation of hotels, summer cot- 
tages, etc., in preparation for the com- 
ing tourist period. The Montevideo 
municipality granted 582 building per- 
mits, for a value of 2,189,642 pesos, for 
the city alone during the month of 
August— a figure higher than the normal 
average for this month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Wool exports for the current season 
(October 1, 1940, to August 31, 1941) 
amounted to 141,022 bales, of which 
116,161 were shipped to the United 
States. There is no longer any wool of 
any consequence on hand. 

Refrigerated meat shipments during 
August amounted to 2,692 tons, a decrease 
of 71 percent from the 9,214 tons for 
July 1941. Cumulative exports of re- 
frigerated meat for the first 8 months 
of 1941 were 45,111 tons, compared with 
51,560 for the corresponding months of 
1940, or a decrease of 13 percent. 

Preliminary figures place general im- 
ports for July (latest month for which 
statistics can be obtained) at 5,433,000 
pesos, compared with 5,523,000 for June. 
Exports in July increased to 12,702,168 
pesos, compared with 9,853,044 for June. 

Importations from the United States 
during June totaled 1,485,398 pesos, 
against exports to the United States of 
4,885,169 pesos. 

Cumulative importations from the 
United States for the first 7 months of 
1941 aggregated 7,475,000 pesos, while 
exports to the United States for the same 
period reached 39,913,000 pesos. During 
this period, in addition to the above, 
there was exported $1,521 891 worth of 
linseed to the United States through 
Buenos Aires. 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Available —Importers 
report that there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining dollar exchange from the Bank 
of the Republic to finance orders from 
the United States. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* AUSTRALIA—By the end of October 
Australia expects to have 1,000 Austra- 
lian-built airplanes in service. The first 
group of Australian Beauforts is to be 
completed by October and a second be- 
fore the end of the year. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp motors for the Beauforts—be- 
ing built under license in Australia—are 
expected to be ready before the end of 
the year, and by next July production of 
these motors is expected to be large 
enough to equip the Beauforts and pro- 
vide for replacements. 


* Betcran Conco.—Sabena (Belgian Air 
Lines) is reported by the British press to 
have bought at least one Lockheed Lode- 
star and to have received permission from 
the governments of Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia to operate a service between 
the Belgian Congo and Johannesburg, for 
the duration of the war. 

Besides operating its services within 
the Belgian Congo, Sabena has been co- 
operating with British airways in East 
and West Africa. 


* France—A committee to have charge 
of aircraft-industry organization was ap- 
pointed by a decree of August 11, 1941. 
The committee is to comprise a director 
and an advisory commission of 13 mem- 
bers, representing the entire French air- 
craft industry. It will have as its func- 
tion the study of all measures pertaining 
to general organization and the work of 
the aircraft industry, especially as con- 
cerns the drawing up of general plans 
to fill the industry’s requirements in pro- 
duction means, raw materials, machin- 
ery, and skilled labor; the distribution of 
these means; distribution of orders; and 
preparation of manufacturing plans. 
Each firm in the aircraft industry will 
be attached, for the application of the 
decree, to one of these branches: Manu- 
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facturers of planes (without engines) ; 
manufacturers of engines; and manufac- 
turers of equipment, parts, etc. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—The De Havilland fac- 
tory at Rongotai Aerodrome, Wellington, 
is busy turning out Tiger Moths for the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force and the 
Empire Air Training Scheme, according 
to the British press. The company es- 
tablished its factory just before the war 
started. Since then nearly 200 airplanes 
have been made. Lately the manufac- 
ture of woO0den propellers has com- 
menced, and components for the R. N. Z. 
A. F. Airspeed Oxfords are also being 
made. 


Automotive 
Products 


* CoLomBi1a.—Dealers in Cali have prac- 
tically no passenger cars in stock. Inthe 
absence of new models, the sale of recon- 
ditioned second-hand units has increased. 
The 1942 models are not expected until 
November 1941. 

The August automotive market contin- 
ued active in the Bogota area but regis- 
tered seasonal declines in other sections. 
Good late-model used cars are at a pre- 
mium. Truck sales are good, and some 
dealers are expecting shortages because 
of the late arrival of new models. Some 
concern is expressed regarding the sup- 
ply of certain replacement parts such as 
springs, cork gaskets, and similar prod- 
ucts. 


* PanaMa.—The Panama Canal Depart- 
ment has announced that 22.000 blue and 
white automobile license plates have been 
ordered for 1942 registration applicants, 
compared with 17,500 plates of all classe: 
ordered last year. In addition to the 
private automobile plates, 5,000 tags have 
been ordered for commercial vehicles. 

The License Bureau of the Panama 
Canal has issued 14,859 private and 2.821 
commercial plates to date in 1941, com- 
pared with 11,801 and 1,748 plates, re- 
spectively, last year. Increases also have 
occurred in the number of official license 
plates. 


* PHILIPPINE IsLanDS.—Sales of passen- 
ger cars during June declined to a new 
low for any month in the past 6 years— 
influenced partly by seasonal factors and 
partly by the general international un- 
certainty. Dealers’ sales for the month 
are reported as only 87 vehicles—a de- 
cline of 35 compared with May 1941 and 
of 56 compared with June 1940. Demand 
for motor trucks was rather active during 
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June, but sales were restricted by short- 
ages. Total sales by dealers during the 
month are reported as 130, which is the 
best monthly total since January and 
represents a gain of 18 compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. 
The cumulative sales totals for the first 
half of 1941 are 969 passenger cars and 
791 trucks, representing declines of 483 
and 448, respectively, from the same 
period of last year, 

Imports of passenger cars dropped to 
139, while truck imports, though consid- 
erably below normal, increased to 112 
units from 43 last year. Cumulative im- 
ports for the first half of 1941 numbered 
1,049 passenger cars (1,899 last year) and 
592 trucks (1,165), of which 170 (44) pas- 
senger cars and 400 (85) trucks were re- 
exported. Of this year’s imports, all the 
motor vehicles, except 6 passenger cars, 
came from the United States. 

The automotive replacement-parts and 
accessories market has continued to be 
active, with good sales reported through- 
out the islands. Stocks have fallen to 
an extremely low level, with a portion of 
the demand being met by uSed replace- 
ment parts. 


* UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.—The volume 
of retail sales of new motor vehicles 
during the second quarter of 1941 was 
considerably in excess (as in the pre- 
ceding 3 months) of current deliveries 
from both local and oversea factories. 
Exceptionally few passenger cars and 
trucks were imported from the United 
States during the period, owing in part 
to the uncertainty of local agents at the 
end of last year and the early part of 
the present year as to market prospects, 
with delay in placing orders, and in part 
to subsequent shipping difficulties and 
delays. Importations of Vauxhall and 
other English cars, except the Austin, 
were small—in some cases. almost 
negligible. 

As a result, dealers’ stocks at the end 
of the second quarter were in many cases 
exhausted, and cars were being sold 
well in advance of factory deliveries. 


US EXPORTS 
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July and August have brought, say re- 
ports from the field, little if any lessen- 
ing in the demand for cars, though the 
pronounced shortage existing during the 
second quarter has been alleviated to 
some extent by recent substantial de- 
liveries from several American factories. 

The shortage of used cars became in- 
creasingly acute. Some persons even 
described the situation in the used-car 
market as desperate, and dealers were 
reported to be eagerly buying up from 
all parts of the Union anything in the 
way of motorcars that was offered and 
could still run, or could be put into run- 
ning condition. 


* UNITED KincpomM.—The Ministry of 
War Transport is taking steps to in- 
crease the supply of spare parts for 
motor vehicles. The British Road Fed- 
eration has calculated that £20,000,000 
worth of spares is the minimum neces- 
sary to keep the commercial motor 
vehicles of the country in service. 

The British press states that 2,000 
trucks of 5- to 6-ton capacity, to be as- 
sembled locally, have been purchased 
from an American manufacturer to as- 
sist in making good a shortage of home- 
produced vehicles. These trucks will be 
sold to civilian operators in possession of 
licenses to purchase, granted by the Min- 
istry of War Transport. Several hun- 
dred chassis have been delivered. 

In the quarter ended June 30, 1941, new 
commercial motor vehicles valued at 
{173,436 and commercial chassis at £46,- 
906 were exported from the United King- 
dom, according to the British press. 


Construction 


* CoLomBIA.—Building, both public and 
private, is relatively active. Construc- 
tion of the new Hotel Caribe on the 
Bocagrande peninsula was begun 
August 7. 

Shortage of stocks of certain types of 
hardware, particularly zinc and corru- 
gated roofing, which in sOme cases 
brought a 60 percent rise in retail price, 
has continued. The Dionisio Velez sugar 
mill near Sincerin, which is being recon- 
ditioned, has been unable to obtain some 
much-needed metal tubing. 

Supplies of steel bars, steel window 
frames, conduit, and water pipes pur- 
chased from speculators have permitted 
certain buildings already under construc- 
tion in Bogota, the capital, to continue. 
However, the shortage of plumbing sup- 
plies has slowed up dwelling construc- 
tion. 


*® NicaraGuA.—The erection of the new 
cement plant remained the only indus- 
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trial construction project of importance 
in August. This plant, which is expected 
to supply the largest part of the coun- 
try’s demand for cement, will probably 
start operation early in 1942. 

Residential construction, especially in 
Managua, continued active, although the 
use of reinforced concrete was not re- 
corded in the building plans registered 
with the authorities. 

Preliminary statistics show that ce- 
ment imports were well maintained in 
the first 6 months of 1941—a fact at- 
tributed chiefly to the Pan American 
Highway and the completion of the new 
American Legation residence. 


* Sparin.—Despite the great shortage of 
many types of materials and of construc- 
tion workers, considerable building of 
apartments and dwellings (particularly 
the former) is going on today in Barce- 
lona—as well as some industrial con- 
struction. The desire of holders of ex- 
cess funds to convert cash into some- 
thing more tangible is believed to be 
chiefly responsible for this activity. 


* UNITED KINGpDOoOM.—Any person con- 
ducting a business as builder or civil en- 
gineering contractor is required to register 
with the Government, under a recent 
“emergency power” order. A building un- 
dertaking consisting wholly or chiefly of 
carrying on any of the following activ- 
ities is included in the order: (a) Con- 
struction, alteration, repair, decoration, 
or demolition of buildings; (b) the carry- 
ing out, in conjunction with such ac- 
tivities, of any incidental processes, op- 
erations, or manufactures. 

The terms include any branch, depart- 
ment, or other part of any organization 
which is not itself either a building un- 
dertaking or a civil-engineering contract- 
ing undertaking, if the branch, depart- 
ment, or part is wholly or mainly devoted 
to the carrying on of such activities. 

The object of the regulation is to en- 
able the Government to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the building and civil- 
engineering industries, and to see that 
their resources are utilized to best ad- 
vantage in the national interest. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* Brazit.—The Parana River basin has 
7,300,000 kilowatts of potential water 
power, or 50 percent of the national total. 
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The Amazon basin accounts for 23 per- 
cent, the East 14 percent, and the Sao 
Francisco basin 8 percent. 

Only 8 percent of the potential power 
has been developed. Greatest develop- 
ment is in the State of Sao Paulo, where 
29 percent has been utilized The other 
States in the Parana basin, Parana, and 
Minas Geraes have relatively small de- 
velopment compared with potentialities. 


* CanaDA—Storage-battery production 
in the second quarter of 1941 exceeded 
the production of the similar 1940 pe- 
riod by 19 percent. Ignition batteries 
for automobiles increased 25 percent in 
value and 22 percent in number, indi- 
cating an increase of 10 cents a battery 
in the factory selling value. 

Since the first quarter of 1939 the aver- 
age increase in production has been 
$60,000 a quarter. Imports, which were 
8 percent of production in the second 
quarter of 1940, decreased to 2.8 percent 
in 1941. Exports increased in value from 
$89,182 to $98,506, representing 8 per- 
cent of production in 1940 and nearly 7 
percent in 1941. 

Imports of materials for storage-bat- 
tery production increased 12 percent to 
$26,373 for the two first quarters of 1941. 
Primary-batteries imports increased 40 
percent, while exports decreased 74 
percent. 

The index of electric power production, 
adjusted for seaSonal variation, in Can- 
ada for July 1941 was 130.8, a new high. 
The output was 2,661,141,000 kilowatt- 
hours, which was exceeded only by April 
1941, and April and May of 1940 and 1941. 
The net consumption of firm power 
(which excludes exports and that used 
for boilers) was 2,234,260,000 kilowatt- 
hours, the highest on record. 


* CuiInA—The first generator of four 
totaling 400,000 kilowatts has been put 
into operation at the Yalu River Hydro- 
electric Station. 

* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Electrical - ma- 
chinery imports in May totaled $436,466, 
a gain of nearly 25 percent over the 
May 1940 figure of $351,353. Receipts 
for the first 5 months of 1941 showed an 
increase of 12 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1940 ($1,939,890 
to $1,734,134). 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Exports of co- 
coa beans from Trinidad in August 1941 
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amounted to 671,632 pounds, compared 
with 747,508 for August 1940. Total ex- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1941 were 
18,031,355 pounds, against 21,805,871 for 
the same period in 1940—a decrease of 
3,774,516 pounds. 

Trinidad’s 1940-41 cocoa crop was 
shipped to the United States and Great 
Britain. England has been taking all of 
the Plantation grade, and on September 
3 the Control Board announced that no 
further licenses would be granted for the 
export of cocoa except to the United 
Kingdom, until further notice. This is to 
secure for England the negligible stocks 
on hand and the small quantities still to 
come in from the estates. 

Prospects for cocoa in Trinidad are not 
encouraging. It is estimated that only 
60,000 acres of the total of approxi- 
mately 180,000 acres now under cultiva- 
tion are good cocoa lands—that is, ca- 
pable of bearing indefinitely. At one 
time, about 350,000 acres of land in this 
Colony were devoted to cocoa, but in 
most instances the soil was capable of 
yielding crops for only 20 or 25 years and 
then lost its productiveness. 

Latest (July) cocoa bean figures from 
Grenada place exports in that month at 
229.800 pounds, compared with 579,824 
for July 1940. Total exports for the first 
7 months of 1941 were 6,418.288 pounds. 
against 5,110,844 for the same period in 
1940, an increase of 1,307,444 pounds. 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—In consequence 
of a small harvest, cacao shipments have 
decreased in the first half of this year to 
11,370,426 kilograms, from 13,402,352 in 
the first half of 1940—but a rise in export 
value of 42 percent per 50-kilogram bag 
has moré than offset the smaller ship- 
ments. Exporters expect a good mid- 
crop both in quality and in quantity dur- 
ing the last 3 months of 1941 and, as in 
the past, expect to ship nearly all of it 
to the United States. 

During the past 10 years (1931-40 in- 
clusive) the average export value per 
50-kilogram cocoa bag has been $3.81. 
compared with the average value for 1940 
of $3.51. The average value for the first 
half of 1941 was $5.39, against $3.80 for 
the same period in 1940. 


* Ecuvapor.—The Ecuadoran coffee crop 
is harvested and exported mainly during 
the period from August through Decem- 
ber. El Oro Province, now partly occu- 
pied by Peru, regularly accounts for ap- 
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proximately 20 percent of the production. 
Small quantities of El Oro coffee were 
received in Guayaquil during August. 

The United States provides Ecuador 
with practically its only market for sur- 
plus coffee—more than 95 percent of all 
the coffee exports going to the United 
States. Coffee exports from Ecuador 
during August, by countries, are set forth 
below: 


In bags of 60 kilograms 





Oct 
August August 1940, to 
1941 1940 Aug. 31, 
1941 


United States 31, 85S 
Chile 210 23 3, 480 
Other countries 2, 02: 


rotal 32. OBS 32, 543 178, Os¢ 








YOUR copy of..... 


FOODSTUFFS TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


may be obtained by sending 10 cents 

to the Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington, D. C., asking for Trade 
Promotion Series No. 214. 





Information supplied by the chief local 
exporters indicates that the anual pro- 
duction of coffee amounts to about 320,- 
000 quintals. 

The cacao from El Oro Province is 
harvested and delivered to Guayaquil 
during the latter half of each year. Ex- 
ports of cacao during these months come 
mainly from that Province, and, there- 
fore, monthly exports for the country 
as a whole will continue to show large 
decreases, compared with exports of pre- 
vious years, in consequence of the Peru- 
vian occupation of E] Oro, which nor- 
mally produces about 20 percent of the 
Ecuadoran cacao crop, 

The following table gives the various 
types of cacao delivered at Guayaquil 
during August 1941, together with figures 
for the same month in 1940: 








The table below shows exports of cacao 
from the port of Guayaquil in August 
of the present year, by countries of 
destination: 





Value, it 
I) 4 kK i ! Ss. cur 
August 1941 
United State 14. 40) $1245. 43 
Ve Tu {3 TU 5 «U 
Uruguay 24, 392 1. (My 
Argentina 13. 009 
! be tn! tay) s ‘ou 
J Augu H 2 170, 6O® 1. 887.9 
Janua Au M0 7,478, 74 118.40 





Dairy Products 


* AUSTRALIA—The dairy industry says 
the Minister of Commerce, is faced with 
the problem of effecting a substantial 
change-over from butter to cheese pro- 
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duction. The British Government, ad- 
vising that butter shipments must be 
materially reduced, indicated its willing- 
ness to accept up to 40,000 tons (89,600.- 
000 pounds) of cheese—much in excess 
of the normal rate of export. The Brit- 
ish Government is ready to pay a higher 
price for cheese relative to butter than 
it has in the past. 


* CANADA.—Production of concentrated 
milk for the 8 months ended August 31, 
1941 (with comparative statistics for the 
same period ended August 31, 1940), is 
shown below: 





S months ended 


August 31 
kK 
4 14] 
NCENTRATED WH E-M 
i 
Cond ed wt k “ f ids Pounds 
ened S, 241, 915 15, 142, 103 
I iporated wt yilk (ue 
weetened 7,851, 92 22, 804, 4 
W hole-milk powder ISZ. 617 1), WSS, 07 
Cream yx wader 41, Ut 4 O74 
NCENTI } \ 
| ( 
) wed 141, O42 
Evaporated skim milk 7, 820 UN2, 340 
Skim-milk 1M wader ) 47 14s 0. O56. &6 
Sugar of milk . 87,813 173, 17 
Butter Ik pow 110,040 3, 161, 7 
( ndensed buttermilk O16, OMe (72, 848 


( aselr UES) SUS Wi1. 475 





Grain and Products 


* CuBA.—Following withdrawal of offers 
by many suppliers (apparently as a re- 
sult of windstorm and other crop dam- 
age experienced in southern growing 
areas), the sale of American rice in Cuba 
in the week September 18-24 registered 
a marked decrease from recent levels. 
Contributing to the smaller buying 
movement was the growing reluctance of 
Cuban importers to undertake advance 
commitments prior to further develop- 
ment of efforts toward revision of recent 
Cuban governmental restrictions on 
maximum profit margins. According to 
trade advices, rice sales were 65,000 to 
70,000 pockets. 

The situation remained unchanged 
with regard to Oriental, Dominican, and 
South American rices, with no sales for 
import, new cargoes, or nominal quota- 
tions ascertainable during the week. 
Mexican shippers, it is stated, have noti- 
fied Cuban buyers that cancelation of 
recent purchases may be effected if de- 
sired. Under these circumstances, it ap- 
pears doubtful whether more than a 
fraction of the 1,500 tons of Mexican 
rice purchased some weeks ago by Cuban 
importers will actually be shipped. 

Statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests show rice’ imports 
through Habana during the period 
September 18 to 24, 1941, both inclu- 
sive, totaling 71,705 pockets (3,272,521 
kilograms), of American rice only. 

* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Rice has never 
reached the importance of being listed as 
one of the country’s 10 or 12 chief agri- 
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cultural exports, since the first small 
shipments were made in 1939. In 1940, 
however, 373,591 kilograms were ex- 
ported. During the first 6 months of 
1941 a total of 888,420 kilograms of rice 
had been shipped, compared with 92,045 
jn the first half of 1940. Since the Treas- 
ury Department of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment has issued permits for further 
shipments this year, it seems likely that 
the total value of rice exports may ex- 
ceed $100,000 before the end of 1941. 
These rice shipments are being made to 
Cuba and the Netherlands and French 
West Indies. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—Grains grown in New 


Zealand are wheat, oats, barley, and corn. 
Latest estimates of harvested crops are: 





Yield, in thousands of bushels 
Grain 


1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 


Wheat 5, 564 & 010 8.400 | 10,000 
Oats 2, 004 2, OS] 2, 800 | 2, 700 
Barley 1,077 915 a2 | 1, 100 
Corn 209 404 | 500 | 500 





Of the wheat consumed in New Zea- 
land, it is estimated that 1,750,000 bushels 
are consumed by poultry, 500,000 bushels 
are needed for seed, and the rest is for 
flour, wheat meal, bran, and pollard. Re- 
cently 800,000 bushels of wheat for poul- 
try in the North Island were imported 
from Australia. The poultry of the 
South Island are expected to consume 
some 800,000 bushels of the domestic 
crop. Thus, of the estimated wheat pro- 
duction of 8,400.000 bushels, a full year’s 
requirement of 7,100,000 bushels of mill- 
ing wheat would be left. Exports of 
grain are negligible. Imports in 1939 
and 1940 have been as follows: 





Grain 1939 1940 


1, 944, 895 
776 861, 156 





*® VENEZUELA.—Stocks of rice, a main 
item in the Venezuelan diet, are excep- 
tionally low, and considerable difficulties 
are encountered in obtaining new sup- 
plies. All shipments from Asia have now 
been stopped, and the freight rates from 
Ecuador—lately supplying a large part 
of Venezuela’s requirements, have in- 
creased markedly. Domestic rice pro- 
duction satisfies only a small percentage 
of demand, and the local product is con- 
sumed entirely in the growing areas. 





Meats and Products 


* Canapa.—Cold-storage holdings of beef 
in Canada, as reported at the first of 
each month, are usually lowest in Sep- 
tember and highest in December or Jan- 
uary following heavy marketings during 
the autumn months. This year, how- 
ever, cold-storage holdings of beef 
started to rise 2 months earlier than 
usual, thus reflecting the exceptionally 
heavy marketings of slaughter cattle dur- 
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ing the summer months. At the first of 
September 13,000,000 pounds were in 
storage, compared with 11,000,000 pounds 
a year ago and 10,000,000 2 years ago. 
This quantity of beef represents only 
about 10 to 12 days’ commercial require- 
ments—disregarding farm and local de- 
mands. 

Cold-storage holdings of veal at the 
first of each month are usually lowest 
in April and highest in November or De- 
cember. At the beginning of this Sep- 
tember such holdings were 4,700,000 
pounds, against about 3,600,000 at the 
corresponding date of each of the past 
3 years. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—The New Zealand De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
there are now 720,000 pigs in the Domin- 
ion. As of January 1940, there were 
714,000. Pigs slaughtered during the 
year ended March 31, 1941, were reported 
to be 988,667, compared with 829,759 in 
the preceding year. After having risen 
fairly rapidly for several years, it now 
appears that killings will level out at 
about 900,000 annually. 

The following table gives home con- 
sumption, based upon the expedient of 
deducting exports from total production; 
figures given are high, as they include 
wastage, etc.: 





ere Le a | Pork | Bacon Total 
Year ended Mar. 31— | carcasses | carcasses | carcasses 
1937... ; _.| 153,000 | 212,000 365, 000 
1938 _. 231, 000 209, 000 440, 000 
1939_ _ } 241.000 | 196,000 437, 000 
1940 : 203,900 | 209, 000 412, 000 
194] 187, (00 260, 000 447, 000 








Killings for export are given in a state- 
ment furnished by the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board. Between October 1— 
beginning of the meat year—and June 
28, 1941, and 1940 slaughtered pigs com- 
prised: 


1940 1941 
en won Slaae 217, 089 
fe ee ene eee 325, 252 289, 244 
ee ee 11, 142 10, 197 


Latest figures for exports of pork, 
bacon, and lard are: 





| 
/4 months} 4 months 
Item |} 1940 1941 


Pork hundredweight ! 198, 985 145, 441 
Bacon and hams pounds | 20, 137 28, 274 
Lard hundredweight ! 5, 829 1, 249 








1112 pounds. 


Exports of pork and bacon carcasses 
are made only to Britain. Bacon and 
hams are shipped to the Pacific islands, 
particularly Fiji and Western Samoa. 
Lard normally goes to Europe, chiefly 
the United Kingdom, and, to a small ex- 
tent, to the Pacific islands. 

Imports of pork products apparently 
consist entirely of hog casings from the 
United States—but this trade will de- 
cline and cease, as import licenses are 
not being granted. Imports in the first 
4 months of 1941 were 43,542 pounds, 
compared with 50,097 in the same period 
of 1940. 
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Poultry Products 


* CanapA.—Export movement of storage 
eggs to Great Britain is playing a promi- 
nent part in the egg trade. On contract 
for shipment to Britain at this season 
are 230000 cases of eggs, and Canada 
has been asked to furnish all possible ad- 
ditional storage eggs. The Special Prod- 
ucts Board has ordered that all eggs of 
exportable grades in storage be delivered 
for export. Exceptions to this order are 
made for eggs held in quantities of less 
than 25 cases and for eggs stored in the 
name of public institutions. In addition 
to these storage shipments, Canada has 
agreed to supply Britain with a further 
770,000 cases of fresh eggs before the end 
of May 1942. 


Spices 


* Zanzrpar.—Export figures for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 and for the seasonal 
year are evidence that there has been no 
serious interference with the demand for 
cloves and the movement to consuming 
markets thus far. The supplies recorded 
and the exports during the quarter were: 





Exports, to 








Kind Supplies | all destina- 
tions 
Pounds Pounds 
Zanzibar produce_____-- 579, 133 o 
Pemba produce. .___..__- 2, 803, 744 8, 179, 138 








Quantities of cloves exported by desti- 
nations, during the quarter were: 











Destination B les Pounds 
Bombay and Indian ports_..____- 19,073 | 2,670, 305 
America, North and South______- 37, 147 | 5, 200, 600 
United Kingdom and Continent 550 77. 000 
All other destinations_.....__.._- 1, 652 231, 233 





For the seasonal year July 1940 to June 
1941 the supplies and exports of cloves 
were: 














Exports, 
Kind Supplies | to all des- 
tinations 
i. Pounds Pounds 
Zanzibar produce-__-..-------- 5, 121, 287 } . ’ 
Pemba produce. .........-.--- 20, 134, 742 30, 320, 924 





Destinations and quantities during the 
seasonal year: 





| Bales | Pounds 


Destination 








Netherland East Indies-- - - at 91, 425 | 12, 799, 500 


Bombay and Indian ports_._.------ | 53,986 | 7, 558, 071 
America, North and South ____-_--_| 63,350 | 8, 869, 050 
United Kingdom and Continent_. 750 105, 000 
Straits Settlements __......-.-_- «at AGTs 149, 850 
All other destinations... __-- | 5,996 839, 453 











| BUY éramrs TODAY 
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Sugars and Products 


* Dominican REPuBLIC.—As a result of 
the sharp fall in price for 1941, com- 
pared to 1940, and the fact that mills in 
the Dominican Republic have no facili- 
ties for storing large quantities of raw 
sugar to wait for price rises, the 1940—41 
crop had to be almost entirely disposed 
of this year at a price nearly half what 
it was during 1940. Exports from Janu- 
ary to June 1941 amounted to 221,665,484 
kilograms, compared with 318,500,774 in 
the same period of 1940. 

The average export value for the past 
10 years per 100-pound bag of sugar has 
been $1.03, while the 1940 value was 
$1.40. The average value for the first 
6 months of 1941 was $0.75, compared 
with $1.45 for the same period in 1940. 

Total 1940-41 crop production, so far, 
is 398,207 metric tons. Of that total, 
plus the 66,095 tons carried over froin 
the 1939-40 crop, all but 105,839 metric 
tons had been consumed locally or ex- 
ported, as of July 31, 1941. 

Refined sugar has been an item of ex- 
port from the Dominican Republic for 
many years, but only since 1936 has the 
volume of shipments reached any con- 
siderable proportions. Since then an- 
nual shipments have averaged close to 
2,000 metric tons. During 1940, such 
shipments rose to 4,239 metric tons, by 
reason of the unusually large shipment 
to the United States. This high total 
caused refined sugar to be included as 
one of the 10 leading exports for 1940. 


* Harti1.—In stock in Haiti on Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, were 3,664 metric tons of 
sugar. Exports to all destinations dur- 
ing the year ended September 1, 1941, 
totaled 20,020 tons, while local consump- 
tion was estimated at 7,026 tons. Im- 
ports of sugar were 6 tons; stocks on 
hand September 1, 8,090 tons. 


Furs 


* ARGENTINA.—The price of Guanaquito 
fur skins in Buenos Aires has doubled in 





Export Statistics. ..... 


afe AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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the last year, according to recent re- 
ports. Since these skins are constituting 
an increasingly important part of wo- 
men’s wearing apparel and fashions, the 
export from Argentina reached almost 
145,000 skins in 1940. During the first 8 
months of 1941, more than 200,000 skins 
have been shipped. 


The huge increase in the sale of these 
furs, both in the United States and in 
the Argentine market, promises to re- 
sult in a price rise especially since the 
number of these animals is not propor- 
tionately increasing. 


* CANADA.—The number of fur farms in 
operation in Canada was reduced from 
10,454 in 1938 to 9,899 in 1939, with the 
decrease confined chiefly to farms re- 
porting foxes, says the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. “Fur farm” is a term ap- 
plied to property where fur-bearing 
animals are raised, whether the property 
is one devoted solely to fur farming, or 
One operated as a branch of a general 
farm. 


Fur-farm revenue in 1939 amounted 
to $5,800,292, to which the sales of pelts 
contributed $5,204,683, or 90 percent, 
and the sales of live fur-bearing animals 
$595,609, or 10 percent. 

The total value of fur-bearing animals 
on the farms at the end of 1939 dropped 
to $6,920,464 from $8,929,504 in the pre- 
ceding year, or 22 percent. The number 
of silver foxes on the farms during 1939 
was 24 percent less than in 1938, but the 
number of mink advanced 16 percent. 
Other kinds of fur bearers showing in- 
creases in number were blue fox, beaver, 
chinchilla, coyote, fisher, karakul sheep, 
and nutria. 

Sales in 1939 totaled 418,318 pelts 
valued at $5,204,683, of which silver fox 
accounted for 236,091 pelts valued at 
$3,739,889, and mink for 170,296 pelts 
valued at $1,390,724. Only other items 
of importance were cross fox, 2,584 pelts 
valued at $38,169, and blue fox, 963 pelts 
valued at $19,402. 

Trapping of beaver on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence River from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 20, 1941, was author- 
ized August 13, 1941, by the Quebec 
Provincial government. 

Except Indians, only trappers pro- 
vided with a regular license are author- 
ized to hunt, and no person, white or 
Indian, may kill more than 10 beavers 
during the course of the open season. 
Fur dealers are warned that they should 
identify the beaver pelts presented to 
them by the license number of the 
trapper. 

Since May 23, 1929, a prohibition had 
existed against the killing of beaver in 
Quebec Province. This did not apply 
against Indian trappers. 


* Spain—During July 1941, 66,926 
pounds of rabbitskins, valued at $24 003, 
were exported to the United States. De- 
clared exports of rabbitskins from the 
Barcelona consular district to the United 
States during August 1941 amounted to 
28,309 pounds, valued at $14,278. 
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Hardware 


* Ecypt.—The Egyptian Government 
has requested bids for the supply of 
tools, among which are bits, grindstones, 
rasps, files, wooden meters, mortise 
chisels, etc. A copy of the specifications 
and memorandum of conditions for 
tendering on Egyptian Government ad- 
judications are available from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington. Bids will be 
received up to 10 o’clock on November 
22, 1941. (Please refer to File 21763.) 


* InpIA.—The trade in imported hard. 
ware has had a definite set-back since the 
outbreak of war. Despite higher prices 
due to increased manufacturing costs, 
freight, insurance, and exchange rates, 
the total value of hardware imported 
during the fiscal year ended March 3}, 
1941, totaled in value only 20,647,500 
rupees compared with 22,686,000 and 25,. 
727,200 rupees in the 2 preceding years, 

While the decline was to some extent 
due to the imposition of restrictions on 
imports of household hardware, enam- 
eled ironware, and stoves from the United 
States and other hard-currency coun- 
tries in May 1940, the chief reasons were 
the complete “fadeout” of Germany and 
Continental sources as suppliers and the 
inability of British factories to maintain 
the pre-war level of exports to India. 
Great Britain and Germany were the 
leading suppliers of hardware to India 
before the war, enjoying about 38 and 30 
percent, respectively; the United States 
took third place with 10 percent, followed 
by Japan with 9 percent, and Sweden 
with 6 percent. 

The position of American hardware 
has improved during the past year anda 
half, and the gain would have been con- 
siderably larger but for the import re- 
strictions imposed on some hardware 
lines in May 1940 and amplified in May 
1941. High prices and lack of sales effort 
were also factors checking the growth of 
American business in certain hardware 
articles both prior to and following the 
outbreak of the war. 

The items of American merchandise in 
the sale of which appreciable gains have 
been evident are lamps, hand tools, bolts 
and nuts, wood screws, butts and hinges, 
locks, wire, wire nails, etc. In most of 
these lines local production has begun, 
sponsored or encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. Competition from domestic 
makes, however, is not pronounced. In 
some cases the output is entirely absorbed 
for defense purposes, and the quality of 
Indian hardware is rarely such as to offer 
any serious competition with imported 
products. 


Iron and Steel 


* ARGENTINA.—Total imports of iron and 
steel products in August 1941, with the 
United States share shown in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Sheets, 2,036 
short tons (2,003); tin plate, 12,211 
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(4,665); pipes, 1,349 (911); wire, 2,070 
(2,064). The United Kingdom supplied 
the rest of the tin plate and sheets and 
407 tons of the pipes, and Brazil the 
remainder. 


* BraziL.—Exports of iron ore through 
the port of Rio de Janeiro totaled 148,- 
855 long tons in the first 7 months of 
1941—111,305 tons by A. Thun & Co., 
Ltd., 24,950 tons by Cia. Servicos de En- 
genharia S. A., 7,100 tons by S. A. Mar- 
tinelli, and 5,500 tons by Castro Lopes & 
Tebyrica. 

Exports in July totaled 37,000 tons— 
99,500 tons by A. Thun, 5,500 tons by 
Castro Lopes & Tebyrica, and 2,000 tons 
py Cia. Servicos Engenharia. With the 
exception of 6.800 tons shipped by A. 
Thun to the United Kingdom, the entire 
amount was exported to the United 
States (Baltimore). 

Stocks of iron ore held at Rio de 
Janeiro totaled 76,310 tons at the close 
of July, 58.684 tons of which were in the 
hands of A. Thun & Co. 

A shipment of pig iron, totaling 100 
metric tons, left Brazil early in August 
for Japan. 


* Canapa.—Of the 1,828,589 short tons 
of scrap iron and steel consumed in Can- 
ada in 1940, 1,323,501 tons were used in 
steel furnaces, 375,000 tons in iron fur- 
naces, 46,050 tons in rolling mills, 45,920 
tons in ferro-alloy furnaces, 28,691 tons 
in iron blast furnaces, and 9,427 tons in 
furnaces processing artificial abrasives. 
In 1940 the scrap consumed by steel fur- 
naces, averaging 72.4 percent of the total, 
was made up of 541,582 tons of scrap 
originating in consuming works and 781,- 
919 tons collected throughout the coun- 
try. , 
Imports into Canada of scrap iron and 
steel rose sharply in 1940—to 415,981 
short tons, compared with 177,564 tons in 
1939. Practically all of Canada’s im- 
ports of the scrap originate in the United 
States. Exports, on the other hand, 
dwindled to only 3.261 short tons in 1940, 
from 93,837 tons in the preceding year. 


*® IRELAND.—Iron and steel requirements 
are estimated to be about 125,000 long 
tons a year, and were normally obtained 
from the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. Supplies from the Continent 
ceased early in 1940; supplies from the 
United Kingdom have now virtually 
ceased, and transportation difficulties 
preclude receipts from the United States. 
Stocks held in the country have dwindled 
steadily, and in some instances acute 
shortages already exist. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRIcA.—The South 
African Iron and Steel Industrial Cor- 
poration (Iscor) has announced that 
work has begun on a large steel works 
near Vereeniging, about 36 miles south of 
Johannesburg. 

Plans contemplate the erection of a 
complete steel plant, including blast fur- 
naces, coke ovens, and rolling mills. Be- 
Cause of urgent demand for plant, how- 
ever, it is expected that the plate mill, 
annual capacity 100,000 tons, will first be 
erected. At the start, steel will be 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Imports of Iron and Steel 
Decline in July 


U. S. imports of iron and steel 
products declined in July to 1,631 
gross tons from the June figure of 
3,717 tons. Receipts in July 1940 
had amounted to 3,390 tons. Cu- 
mulative 7-months imports for 
1941—12,339 tons—were well below 
the 42,178 tons registered for the 
comparable period of 1940. 

Rails and track material formed, 
in point of tonnage, the chief item 
imported, with 884 tons—all from 
Canada. Ferrosilicon was second 
with 369 tons, also all from Canada, 
followed by flat wire and steel 
strips with 163 tons, all from Swe- 
den. 

Canada was by far the chief 
source of supply, accounting for 
1,391 tons, followed by Sweden with 
164 tons and the United Kingdom 
with 74 tons. 

Reflecting the increasing short- 
age of scrap in the United States, 
imports of that material climbed to 
9,418 tons in July from the 6,473 
tons in June. Imports of scrap in 
July 1940 had amounted to only 
152 tons. 

Cuba contributed 9,126 tons of 
scrap in July, with Surinam, the 
U. S. S. R., and Canada supplying 
the remainder. 











brought from the Iscor Works at Pre- 
toria, where the annual output of steel 
ingots is now about 600,000 tons. 

The cost of the plant is estimated at 
well over £10,000,000, while employment 
will be given to nearly 10,000 men. 
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The plant will occupy a site on several 
thousand acres, with a frontage of 5% 
miles along the Vaal River. Space has 
been provided to house ultimately a plant 
with a yearly output of 2,000,000 tons, 
but this figure will not be reached for 
some time. Anticipated initial output is 
not expected to exceed 1,000,000 tons, or 
approximately three times what South 
Africa turned out before the present 
emergency. 

Output of 1,000,000 tons a year com- 
bined with present production of Iscor at 
Pretoria should be sufficient to meet 
South Africa’s normal requirements. 


*® VENEZUELA.—Preliminary work on ex- 
ploitation of the iron mines of El Pao 
(Imataca), State of Bolivar, owned by 
the Iron Mines of Venezuela, is progress- 
ing, with construction of the railroad and 
motor roads already under way and the 
study of navigation on the Orinoco River 
concluded. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract from Argentina to the United States 
during August 1941 amounted to $736,- 
968, United States currency—a decided 
increase over the same period of 1940, 
which totaled $191,645. For the period 
January—August 1941 quebracho-extract 
exports were valued at $4,460,034, com- 
pared with $1,754,618 during the 1940 
period. 


* AustTRALIA—Although the number of 
factories engaged in tanning, currying, 
and leather dressing in Australia has de- 
creased (from 181 factories in 1908 to 
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132 in 1939-40), the value of output in- 
creased from only £2,192,000 in 1908 to 
£5,789,000 during 1939-40. Materials 
used and articles produced in the Aus- 
tralian tanneries during 1939-40 are 
shown in the following table: 





| | 





Item Quantity Value 
MATERIALS USED | 
| 
Hides and skins: 
ides— 
aa number_-} 1,826,351 |£ 2, 116, 335 
I pidicanstinmnct do 11, 063 | 5, 821 
eT te) 32, 637 12, 809 
Skins— | 
ae do 1, 391, 859 | 377, 520 
aaa do 1, 128, 237 203, 264 
ae do...-| 2,074, 047 110, 757 
Marsupial-__._...do_--- 94, 382 | 14, 725 
Pelts, treated ---.----- do...-| 2,252, 433 49, 369 
Bark— 
Wattle.......... tons..| 19, 824 229, 216 
ES do o-] 2, 449 28, 312 
ee do... 1, 765 17, 547 
Tanning extract (vege- | 
eee pounds.-| 9,712, 232 | 118, 850 
Other materials. -..........---.- 544, 245 
Total materials used 3, 828, 770 


ARTICLES PRODUCED 


Leather: 
| eee pounds 32, 169, 173 2, 046, 529 
Harness, skirt, bridle, and 
stirrup. ......-. pounds | 1, 322, 293 105, 388 
Upholstery .. square feet..| 7, 068, 250 377, 912 
Dressed and upper, from 
hides— 
Sold by measurement— | 
Patent 
square feet..| 7, 563, 599 | 392, 482 
All other. ._.do____| 18, 351,912 920, 443 
Sold by weight— } 
Waxed kip | 
pounds. .| 209, 457 18,010 
All other cca 414, 628 49, 428 
Dressed from skins— | 
| ee square feet_._| 11,621,778 692. 921 
Goat aes os §, 245. 075 355. 353 
OE as do....| 10, 598,091 | 244, 970 
Marsupial-____---do-- 371, 145 | 29, 355 
All other. ........do_-- 454, 364 14, 250 
Upper from horse hides— 
Patent __. square feet __| 8, 909 121 
Dressed... .......do | 285, 013 11, 484 
Rough tanned hides, | 
splits— 
Dressed. square feet__| 4, 863, 702 143, 799 
Rough tanned._.do...-| 1,337,399 42, 516 
Other products: Basils 
pounds 2, 029, 390 133, 532 
Glue pieces, fleshings. etc 
hundredweight 275, 795 39, 074 
ETT re 1, 465 1, 197 
Neatsfoot oil. - -. --- gallons__ 4, 433 650 
Other articles (including value 
of other work done) -.------- 149, 318 
Total value of output---_|.-.--- 5, 788, 732 





* CuBA—The output of wet salted cattle 
hides of the Habana Packer grade re- 
mained unchanged during August 1941, 
with total production estimated at 
slightly more than 20,000 hides. 

At the end of August, unsold stocks 
of Habana Packer hides, the only type 
of cattle hide entering into Cuba’s ex- 
port trade, were estimated at less than 
20,000 hides. This compares with 20,000 
hides or more on hand at the end of 
the preceding month, the slight decrease 
being accounted for by exports during 
August at a rate in excess of local pro- 
duction, together with some increase in 
consumption of this type of hide by the 
domestic leather trades. 
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Exports of Cuban wet salted cattle 
hides during July 1941, amounted to 610,- 
554 kilograms (1,346,027 pounds) valued 
at $118,198, all to the United States. 
Based on an estimated average weight of 
65 pounds per hide, this represents 20,- 
708 units. As an advance indication of 
probable exports during August, data 
obtained disclose that 22,305 Cuban wet 
salted hides, weighing 656.464 kilograms 
(1,447,241 pounds), valued at $121,303, 
were shipped to United States markets. 


Production of calfskins remains un- 
changed at approximately 1.000 monthly, 
and goat, kid. sheep, and lamb skins re- 
main about 3,500 to 4.000—one-half or 
more accounted for by sheep and lamb 
skins. 


*® IRELAND (ErreE).—Stocks of made-up 
footwear and finished leather in Ireland 
will last, it is estimated. about 9 months. 
Future leather production will be gov- 
erned by availability of tanning mate- 
rials, of which on!y 3 months’ stock is 
now on hand. Since tanning materials 
cannot be obtained in Great Britain, and 
no native substitute has yet been de- 
veloped, the future of leather supply de- 
pends on procuring these materials else- 
where than in Great Britain. The ship- 
ping situation, however, presents great 
difficulties. 

Stocks of grindery for new-footwear 
manufacture will reportedly last approxi- 
mately 2 months, and the industry is 
therefore dependent on shipments of 
grindery from the United States. 

“Control of Imports” orders issued in 
Dublin authorize the importation into 
Ireland, between October 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, of 500,000 pairs of leather 
boots and shoes. 


* NicerIA.—Exports of cattle hides from 
Nigeria during 1940 amounted to 86,419 
hundredweight, compared with 86,462 in 
1939; sheepskins, untanned, were ex- 
ported to the amount of 1.549 623 pounds 
in 1940. compared with 1.703.784 in 1939: 
sheepskins, tanned, 11,080 pounds in 
1940 (56,428 in 1939); goatskins, un- 
tanned, 5,351,586 pounds in 1940 (6,- 
109.044 in 1939); goatskins, tanned, 41,- 
947 pounds in 1940 (101.387 in 1939); 
reptile skins, 6.989 in 1940 (19,175 in 
1939); and “other kinds,” 5,868 in 1940 
(5,647 in 1939). 


The only item to show a steady volume 
of business in 1940, compared with 1939, 
is the export trade in untanned cattle 
hides, despite the loss of France and the 
Netherlands as markets during the last 
half of the year. In the absence of sta- 
tistics of exports by countries it is im- 
possible to account for this, but it is 
probable that the United Kingdom was a 
heavier buyer of such material] for mili- 
tary purposes. Most of the lower export 


returns for other types of hides and skins 
in 1940 were apparently due in part to 
lost markets in France and the Nether- 
lands, as well as to reduced purchasing 
by the United Kingdom. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* Brazit.—The Brazilian brewing indus. 
try is large, and was well equipped to 
take care of current manufacturing re. 
quirements until the outbreak of the 
war in Europe. Any additional equip. 
ment now required will have to be made 
locally or imported from the Unite 
States. Some of the simple equipment js 
produced in Brazil, but automatic equip- 
ment of complicated construction or 


highly specialized apparatus must be im. | 


ported. Imports of ‘machinery, appara. 
tus, and utensils for the manufacture of 
beer” amounted in 1939 to approximately 
$100,000, compared with only $8,650 ip 
1940. The bulk of the 1939 imports came 
from Germany. 

Brazil recently imported the following 
commodities from Goteborg, Sweden: 
they arrived in Rio de Janeiro on the 
Swedish vessel Vasaholm on August 27: 
101 cases of motors (48 tons); 17 cases of 
motor parts (4 tons); 2 cases of pumps 
(14 ton); and 19 cases of air compressors 
(11 tons). 


* CanapA.—Road-building machinery 
and equipment—except some small gas 
shovels and graders manufactured lo- 
cally—are procured in the United States, 
Imports of this equipment from the 
United States to the Province of British 
Columbia amounted to $426 630 in 1939: 
no Official figures are available for 1940, 
but the value is estimated to have been 
between $500,000 and $750,000. 


* COLOMBIA. 





Machinery will be pur- 


‘chased in the United States for the ex- 


pansion of a sugar refinery in the De- 
partment of Caldas. 


* Spain—The port of Barcelona has 
been authorized to purchase a_ spoon 
dredge of the Priestman type at a cost 
of 350,000 pesetas (about $32,000). 


* UNION OF SouTH AFrRIcA—The closing 
date for submission of tenders in connec- 
tion with the proposed filtration plant to 
be constructed at Steenbras, Cape of Good 
Hope, has been changed from October 23, 
1941, to December 31, 1941. United 
States firms desiring to submit bids may 
obtain loan copies of the spec fications 
and related drawings from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington, or from the New York or 
Chicago Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (Please refer to 
File No. 17090.) 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Chief drugs pro- 
duced in Indochina are quinine bark, 
opium, gamboge, areca nuts, aniseed, 
tamarind seeds, and nux vomica. Areca 
nuts are widely grown, but, because of 
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their even wider use, production is not 
sufficient for domestic requirements. 
Main 1940 exports of crude drugs were: 








—— 
: | 
Kilo- | Franes Principal 
grams | = 
Item (thou- (thou- | country of 
sands) | destination 
sands) | 
—— a — ——— 
Aniseed . - ; 2, 902 1,839 | Hong Kong. 
Gamboge. -- 10 21 | France. 
Herbs, leaves, and , 
flowers. - 93 301 | France. 
Nux vomica : 4,748 867 | United States. 
Quinine bark . 287 | 1,957 | France. 
ES ere 2, 203 1,219 | France. 
Seeds, including 3, 943 667 | Hong Kong. 
pumpkin, water 
melon, and melon 
for medicinal pur- 
poses. 














Principal imports of crude drugs in 
1940 were: Barks, other than prethyrum 
and quinine, ginseng, other roots, herbs 
(leaves and flowers), seeds (including 
pumpkin, watermelon, etc., for medic- 
inal purposes)—-Hong Kong being the 
chief supplier. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* CuInA.—Peanut exports from Tsingtao 
continued to decline during the first 
6 months of 1941. Details of peanut- 
products exports are as follows: 





North and South ; 
America Europe 


Product First 6 months 


First 6 months 


| 
1940 1941 | 1940 1941 


Tons | Tons | Tons Tons 
Peanut oil 11,881 | 8,470] 1,073 
Peanut kernels 10,991 | 7,306 | 30 | 
Peanuts in shell 1, 629 | 483 130 
Peanut-cake meal 6, 880 400 | 

| | 








Declared shipments of peanut oil from 
Tsingtao to the United States during 
the first 6 months of 1941 declined in 
value to $388,877, from $829,218 in the 
corresponding months of 1940; exports 
of shelled peanuts were valued at $6,500 
(none in the 1940 period). No ship- 
ments of unshelled peanuts to the 
United States are recorded for the 1941 
period ($5,426 in the first half of 1940). 

Recorded exports of oilseeds from 
China, excluding Manchuria, for the 
calendar year 1940, January to June 
1940, and January to June 1941 (in 
thousands of piculs of 133%; pounds) 
were as follows: Peanuts in shells, 85, 56, 
and 47, respectively; shelled peanuts, 808, 
383, and 582; linseed, 15, 3, and 14; 
sesamum seed, 264, 110, and 198; others, 
184, 7, and 117; total, 1,356, 559, and 958. 

Recorded exports of vegetable oils 
from China, excluding Manchuria, for 
the calendar year 1940, January to June 
1940, and January to June 1941, respec- 
tively (in thousands of piculs), were as 
follows: Tung oil, 384, 267, and 262; 
cottonseed, 13, 5, and negligible; peanut, 
406, 215, and 167; tea seed, 35, 20, and 3; 
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other oils, 60, 8, and 73; total, 898, 515, 
and 505. 

During the same calendar periods 
there were the following percentage de- 
creases (except increases as noted) in 
the quantities exported from China: Pea- 
nuts in shell, 82 and 85; shelled peanuts, 
19 and (increase) 22; linseed, 94 and 75; 
sesamum seed (increase) 621 and (in- 
crease) 190; tung oil, 26 and 27; cotton- 
seed oil, 55 and 99; peanut oil, 15 and 
34; tea-seed oil, 28 and 81. 

Amounts recorded as taken by the 
United States during 1940 from China 
and Hong Kong appear to total (in 
thousands of piculs) as follows: Aniseed, 
84; peanuts in shell, 26; shelled peanuts, 
8; sesamum seed, 83; tung oil, 279; ani- 
seed, 1.51; cassia, 1.51; cottonseed, 4; 
peanut, 231; tea seed, 25; sesamum, 37. 

Chinese oilseed exports during Janu- 
ary—June 1941 showed an increase over 
the same period of 1940, while vegetable- 
oil exports were somewhat less. The un- 
expected gain in the oilseed trade was 
due largely to German purchases shipped 
via the Soviet Union. Discontinuance of 
this outlet late in June ended such ship- 
ments, and the total of later exports of 
Chinese oils and seeds will probably de 
much less. Reopening the Burma Road 
last October permitted shipments from 
Free China, but those of tung oil were 
smaller than expected. Trade was some- 
what stimulated by the Chungking- 
Washington loan agreement, maintain- 
ing an export volume which otherwise 
would probably have been much smaller. 

Apparently very little of these prod- 
ucts during January-June 1941 came 
from Manchuria to Shanghai for reship- 
ment to Hong Kong and the United 
States, owing to more stringent Japanese 
control and to increased consumption by 
yen-bloc countries. 


Cottonseed-oil exports almost ceased, 
as principal buyers like Formosa, the 
United States, and Kwantung Territory 
purchased none in January-June 1941. 
Peanut-oil exports decreased, as the 
United States, the chief customer, bought 
15 percent less. Formosan buying in- 
creased 42 percent, Kwantung-territory 
22, and Japanese 12. Tea-seed-oil ship- 
ments decreased notably, since Great 
Britain and Japan made no purchases, 
Hong Kong 90 percent less, and the 
United States 83 percent less. 

All oil mills found it difficult to obtain 
seeds, because of Japanese interference, 
while German high-pressure collection of 
all North China oilseeds was permitted 
by Japanese. 

Information on the 1941 Manchurian 
harvest is still conflicting. Hempseed 
production seems materially reduced, 
while cottonseed increased. Soybean de- 
liveries were about the same as last 
year’s. No data are available on perilla 
and peanuts. Manchurian seed and oil 
exports to Hong Kong may increase, pro- 
vided the Colony permits exports of de- 
sired goods to Manchuria as on a barter 
basis. 


Indications regarding China’s oilseed 
crops show no important changes from 
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last season, according to information 
now available. 

Peanut production during 1941 is ex- 
pected to be slightly under that of 1940. 
The Shangtung crop is estimated at less 
than last year’s reported 400,000 tons. 
Tsingtao in August had 7,000 tons of oil 
on hand, causing a serious glut, with no 
change for export, in consequence of re- 
strictions and shipping shortage. 

Raw-seed production in Central China 
is reported by Japanese agencies to ex- 
ceed that of 1940—which fact may offset 
the unoccupied-China crop reported at 
approximately 4 percent less by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau at 
Jungchang. Of linseed, the total supply 
compares with that of 1940. The cotton- 
seed supply shows little change, with less 
in Central China and more in North 
China. The 1941 soybean and sesame 
crops are believed to be slightly larger 
than last year. Tung oil is expected to 
show some increase over 1940, owing to 
an additional yield from new trees com- 
ing into bearing. 

German buying of Chinese oils and 
seeds has been halted, and this has a de- 
pressing effect on next year’s trade out- 
look. Unless German purchases recom- 
mence (an eventuality now considered 
highly unlikely), the Chinese export 
trade in these items will probably de- 
crease, except for shipments of all avail- 
able quantities from Free China through 
Burma. At the same time, large Japa- 
nese purchases noticed in Shanghai still 
continue. 


Foreign-settlement governments at 
Shanghai have set maximum oil and oil- 
seed prices, but illegal transactions have 
grown, and the soybean oil and cake 
trade in Japanese hands avoids at- 
tempted control. The Japanese have set 
up an export license system on edible 
oils in Shanghai, effective August 1, as 
a monopoly or retaliatory measure 
against freezing; however, this is not yet 
an actual embargo, since licenses have 
been granted several exporters covering 
relatively small amounts. 

Eastern Shantung, as indicated above, 
is an important vegetable-oil-producing 
district, and through the port of Chefoo 
approximately 10,000 metric tons of pea- 
nut and bean oils are shipped annually to 
other countries and to other ports in 
China. About 15 or more factories in 
Chefoo and innumerable presses scattered 
throughout the farming district turn out 
oil for the export trade. Imports of veg- 
etable oils are negligible and consist 
almost entirely of oils brought into Chefoo 
for transshipment to outside ports. 
Small quantities of salad oil are imported 
by the local compradore and grocery 
shops for sale to the European population 
of Chefoo; but quantities sold are ex- 
tremely small, and local dealers usually 
make their purchases through a Shang- 
hai distributor. 
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* IRELAND (EIRE).—Annual requirements 
of animal feeding stuffs (other than grain 
and offals), which inc!ude linseed, cot- 
tonseed, soybean cake and meal, palm- 
kernel cake, coconut cake, etc., reach 
about 50,000 tons. Approximately 10,000 
tons, mostly of linseed cake and meal, 
were produced within the country, being 
the residue of vegetable oils expressed by 
home manufacturers. For some time 
past, because of shipping difficulties, there 
has been practically no importation of 
these feeding stuffs. 

Annual requirements of margarine in 
Ireland amount to approximately 6,000 
tons. All raw materials—vegetable oils 
(4,000 tons) and animal fats (1,200 
tons)—have to be imported. Supplies 
of these materials are almost exhausted 
and cannot be replenished because of 
shipping difficulties. It is reported that 
production of margarine in Ireland will 
cease. 


* Spain.—Although the price of olive oil 
for export has not yet been fixed, and 
no authorization for its export given, a 
shipment of 270 tons of olive oil to the 
United States, in exchange for a similar 
quantity of peanut oil, was reportedly 
made in August. Further compensation 
shipments totaling 2,000 tons are antici- 
pated. 


* TurKEY.—Original estimates for the 
1940 Izmir (Smyrna) production of edible 
olive oil and sulfur oil will continue to 
stand at 25,000 metric tons and 4,000 
tons, respectively. Weather conditions 
have been generally favorable. Although 
it is still too early to make an accurate 
forecast for the 1941 production, the 
local trade expects a yield of 40,000 
tons of edible olive oil and 4,000 tons 
of sulfur oil. 
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Labor difficulties experienced last sea- 
son are anticipated this year also. The 
shortage of crude oil, used in many oil- 
pressing establishments, is acute, and it 
is not known whether the situation will 
improve during the harvesting season. 

Exports of edible olive oil from Izmir 
during July 1941 amounted to 320 tons 
(170 to Germany and 150 to Italy) , com- 
pared with 83 tons in June and 243 tons 
in May (all to the United States in both 
months). There were no shipments of 
this oil during March and April. It is 
reported that July olive-oil shipments to 
Germany and Italy were not allowed to 
reach their destination. 

Sales on the Izmir bourse since March 
15, 1941, totaled approximately 12,000 
tons of edible olive oil and 1,700 tons 
of sulfur oil. Stocks on hand at the mid- 
dle of August stood at 9,500 tons of edible 
Clive oil and 1,800 tons of sulfur oil. 

The Izmir market for olive oil has been 
active, and a sharp advance in prices has 
been registered. The British Govern- 
ment, through its agents, has purchased 
5,000 tons of edible olive oil. It is said, 
however, that while these purchases were 
paid for in full, no shipment had been 
made up to mid-August, since no British 
ships now come to Izmir or Istanbul. 
Further, this oil is reportedly stored in 
large tanks in local warehouses, since 
time of shipment is most indefinite. 

German buyers have arranged for the 
purchase of 2,000 tons of edible olive oil, 
but delivery of only 400 tons has been 
taken. 

Olive oil can be forwarded to the 
United States from the port of Mersin in 
southern Turkey for transshipment in 
Egypt. 


* ZanzipAaR.—Markets for clove oil were 
without any particular features during 
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the second quarter of 1941. Distillery 
production was readily absorbed, and ex. 
ports would have been larger if shipping 
opportunities had been more frequent, 
However, clove-oil exports from Zanzibar 
reached 154,361 pounds during the quar- 
ter, and 1,352,446 pounds of stems were 
distilled (216,748 pounds obtained from 
deliveries during the period; the remain- 
der taken from accumulated stocks). 

Supplies of stems during the seasona] 
year (July 1940 to June 1941) amounted 
to 5,646,013 pounds, or about 23 percent 
of the bud supplies—the same as last 
season. Clove stems used in distillery 
operations during the period July 1940 to 
June 1941 amounted to 7,241,231 pounds, 
Oil exports during that period are re- 
corded as 429,546 pounds, compared with 
357,079 pounds in the preceding seasonal] 
year. It is said that this increase of ap- 
proximately 23 percent can be improved 
upon during the coming season, provided 
there are sufficient quantities of raw-ma- 
terial supplies and shipping conditions do 
not deteriorate. 

The United Kingdom continues to be 
the largest buyer of Zanz-bar clove oil; 
Australia and the Straits Settlements 
seem to be improving markets. Although 
the consumption of clove oil in the United 
States is considerable, that market has 
not yet been opened up. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CHINnA.—Effective September 29, prin- 
cipal Shanghai gasoline distributors is- 
sued monthly ration cards to al! custom- 
ers, reducing the quantity obtainable 
in October at least 20 percent below nor- 
mal consumption, to relieve a_ possible 
shortage and prevent hoarding. 


*® IRELAND (E1rRE).—The normal pre-war 
consumption of gasoline in Ireland was 
approximately 47,000,000 gallons. At 
present the maximum quantity which 
will be made available is 20,000,000 gal- 
lons a year. Apart from a stock reserved 
for defense purposes, there is no re- 
serve—the quantity imported each month 
being rationed to the public as it is 
received. 

The annual pre-war consumption of 
fuel, Diesel, and gas oils was about 13,- 
500,000 gallons. The maximum amount 
to be made available is approximately 
8,000,000 gallons a year. In mid-July 
there were no stocks of these oils in Ire- 
land. Although no Diesel fuel can now 
be purchased, private stocks are fairly 
large, and it is probable that operations 
dependent on this fuel will be able to 
continue for a few months. 

Pre-war consumption of kerosene was 
between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 gallons 
each year. The maximum quantity 
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which will be made available is 10,000,000 
gallons a year. By strict rationing, in- 
cluding a suspension of all supplies for 
household purposes, a reserve of about 
2,000,000 gallons has been created, 
mainly for harvesting operations. The 
disappearance of kerosene for domestic 
rural lighting is causing great hardship 
and discontent; however, it is improb- 
able that the situation will improve. 


* MeExico.—Production of petroleum in 
Mexico during the second quarter of 
1941 amounted to 11,071,758 barrels—an 
important increase over 9,394,080 barrels 
in the preceding quarter and 10,240,374 
parrels in the second quarter of 1940. 

A total of 3,554,417 barrels of petro- 
leum and petroleum products were ex- 
ported from Mexico during the second 
quarter of 1941, compared with 3,567,808 
parrels in the preceding quarter and 
5,034,787 barrels in the second quarter of 
1940. Petroleum products shipped to the 
United States during the 1941 second 
quarter amounted to 3,163,639 barrels, or 
approximately 90 percent of total ex- 
ports. Cuba received 377,595 barrels of 
fuel oil, and Australia 13,183 barrels of 
asphalt. 

Mexican stocks of crude petroleum and 

refined products, as of May 31, 1941, 
amounted to 14,554,035 barrels, approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 of which were light and 
heavy crude oils and the remainder 
(6,671,590 barrels) were miscellaneous 
refined products, chiefly gas oil and fuel 
oil. 
* Spain.—The Spanish Government, 
through its Petroleum Monopoly, is re- 
portedly seeking to purchase from the 
United States approximately $190,000 
worth of barreled lubricating oil, spindle 
oil, bright stock, transformer oil, No. 300 
burning oil, red oil, and pale oil, but 
mostly the first type for shipment to 
peninsular Spain, the Canary Islands, 
and Spanish Morocco—provided a U. S. 
export permit can be obtained. There 
has been an acute shortage of these oils, 
as well as cylinder oil, for the railways 
in Spain for some time, according to re- 
ports from the trade. 


* VENEZUELA.—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela reached 2,829,610 metric tons 
during July 1941, a slight improvement 
over 2,811,055 tons in the preceding 
month. A total of 297,973 tons of crude 
petroleum was refined in July, or some- 
what less than the 371,686 tons for June. 
Stocks of crude petroleum on July 31, 
1941, amounted to 1,361,293 tons, com- 
pared with 1,575,799 on June 30, 1941. 

Exports of crude petroleum during July 
increased to 2,605,278 tons, from 2,373,- 
196 in the preceding month. 


Rubber and 


Products 


* Canapa—Exports of rubber and insu- 
lated wire and cable during August 1941 
are compared with those in August 1940 
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in the following table (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa): 





| August 1940 August 1941 


Classification item : 
Quan-} y7,),,, | Quan-} y, 
tity | Value tity | Value 


Waste rubber } 
hundredweight 12, 580 $15, 558) 12, 684/$25, 700 
Belting of rubber | 
pounds__}223, 695) 45, 778/235, 463) 73, 338 


Canvas shoes with rub- 

ber soles ... pairs 46, 590) 30,211) 66,869) 46, 259 
Boots and shoes of rub- 

ber, n. 0. p pairs. _|239, 207| 291, 046) 133, 344! 142, 861 
Bathing caps of rubber___|_..-_-- } a 242 
Clothing of rubber and | | | 

waterproofed clothing __|_______| 29, 085 32, 766 
Heels of rubber___pairs_.| 80,735) 3,877) 51,521) 3,083 
Hose of rubber. } 207, 140} _.- 103, 696 
Soles of rubber pairs_.| 6,828 911} 5,242 729 
Soling slabs of rubber | | 

pounds..| 1,797 380} 2, 132 373 

Pneumatic tire casings | | 

for motor vehicles | | 


number_.| 31, 666/349, 583) 40, 095/596, 908 
Inner tubes for motor | } | 
vehicles 


number 23, 364) 41,105) 24, 262) 49, 211 
Tires for other vehicles, | | | 
5.0. Dp... number 1 222] 1,895) 25,379 
Manufactures of rubber, | | | | : 
n. 0. p eee): eee 
Copper wire and cable, | 
insulated _- ee ae, Pane 192, 273} .....--|185, 790 


| | | 





* CEYLON.—Exports of rubber from Cey- 
lon during June 1941 amounted to 20,- 
938,085 pounds, compared with 15,769,053 
pounds exported during May 1941. 


* IRELAND (ErrRE) —‘‘Control of Imports” 
orders issued in Dublin authorize the im- 
portation into Ireland, between October 
1, 1941, and March 31, 1942, of the fol- 
lowing articles: 80,000 cycle and motor- 
cycle tires; 80,000 inner tubes for bicycle 
and tricycle tires; 300,000 rubber boots 
and shoes, except certain heeled rubber 
shoes; 5,000 inner tubes for motorcar 
tires; 5,000 pneumatic automobile tires. 


Special Products 


* JamMaica—Imports of bicycles into Ja- 
maica during 1940 were valued at £13,020, 
for 3,927 units. Of this total, the United 
Kingdom supplied 3,767 units valued at 
£12,808. English bicycles are most popu- 
lar because of their light weight and 
hand brakes—also their price, as they 
can be retailed much more cheaply than 
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others of equal quality. The English 
product enjoys a preferential tariff. 


* Peru.—According to a Supreme Reso- 
lution dated June 10, 1941, the establish- 
ment of home industries in Lima for 
making animal toys (including those for 
adornment) and composition dolls has 
been authorized. The establishment of a 
composition-doll factory in one of the 
Departments of the Republic (not speci- 
fied in the resolution) has also been au- 
thorized. 

The funds necessary for the establish- 
ment of these industries will be made 
available to the Special Board of Home 
Industries, to be designated opportunely, 
by the Pro-Unemployed Fund Distribut- 
ing Board. 

Optical goods are not manufactured in 
Peru. Several laboratories assemble eye- 
glasses and do some finishing of imported 
parts. 


* UNITED K1incpom.—The Board of Trade 
has recently announced that the British 
piano industry is to be concentrated in 
the hands of 7 key firms who will under- 
take production for the needs of Great 
Britain and its export trade. This will 
make available some 310,000 square feet 
of factory space for the war effort ac- 
quired by the closing of a number of 
piano-producing concerns. There were, 
before the present war, some 60 firms in 
Great Britain engaged in manufacturing 
pianos—and several of the larger ones, 
after having filled the quota of pianos 
allotted them by the Government, en- 
tered immediately into war-material 
production. 

A British musical trade journal states 
in its July 1941 issue that lack of labor 
and materials will seriously affect the 
production of pianos during the cur- 
rent year, though it might appear super- 
ficially that the key piano firms would be 
able to make approximately the same 
quantity as all the manufacturers for- 
merly had done before Government con- 
centration of the industry. 

The normal peacetime production of 
pianos is 50,000 to 55,000 per annum, 
and it is believed now that yearly pro- 
duction has fallen to a little over one- 
fifth of these figures. While the sale of 
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pianos throughout the United Kingdom 
is said to be surprisingly well sustained in 
view of the war, it is for the export mar- 
ket that piano manufacturers in general 
produce. The British Empire and South 
America are said to represent the best 
outlets for pianos from the United 
Kingdom. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


* PHILLIPINE ISLANDS.—Arrivals of cot- 
ton piece goods during August totaled 
5,442,000 square meters, against 12,934,- 
000 in July and 12,118,000 meters in June. 
Of the August arrivals, the United States 
supplied 3,620,000 meters, against 7,- 
634.000 in July, and Japan furnished 
only 644,000, against 2,972,000 in July. 
Receipts from the United States in 
August included 461,000 square meters 
of embroidery cloth, against 805,000 in 
July, 510,000 in June, and 769,000 in 
May. (Square meter=1.196 square 
yards). 

The cotton textile market continued 
depressed during August as in July, but 
improved considerably during Septem- 
ber. August sales of staples and fancies 
were extremely disappointing, but the 
demand for prints was quite good. 
August import business was estimated by 
some local firms as being not over 10 
percent of normal, but anticipation of 
higher prices brought improvement in 
September. Retail sales continued slow 
in September; prices, however, moved up 
about 10 percent during the month. 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
August totaled 862,000 square meters, 
against 1,335,000 in July and 1,495,000 in 
June. Of the August arrivals, the 
United States supplied 788,000 square 
meters and Japan furnished 72,000. The 
market for rayon textiles has been much 
depressed during the past 2 months, with 
demand slow and stocks heavy. Prices 
have shown a declining tendency since 
June. 


Cotton and Products 


* Bo.rivia—Imports of raw cotton ag- 
gregated 2,182,310 pounds in 1940, of 
which the United States supplied 1,520,- 
156 pounds, Peru 486,141, and other 
countries 176,013. The trade estimates 
that imports of raw cotton from Peru 
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amounted to 1,681,000 pounds during the 
first half of 1941, and that imports from 
the United States during this period 
were negligible. 


* Peru.—The textile manufacturing in- 
dustry maintained an exceptionally active 
rate of operation during the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1941, and is estimated to 
have consumer 16,192,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, of which 15,888,400 pounds were used 
by cotton mills. The remaining 303,600 
pounds were consumed by woolen mills 
or in the manufacture of mattresses and 
miscellaneous articles. Total cotton con- 
sumption in Peru during this period ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding 12 months 
by 1,012.000 pounds. Demand has kept 
pace with increased production. Total 
number of cotton-spinning spindles in 
Peru today is reportedly 120,000. 

Total stocks of cotton in Peru on July 1, 
1941, were reported at 70,051,652 pounds, 
against 82,680,400 on August 1, 1940. 


* Sparin.—Imports of raw cotton totaled 
224,000 bales from the beginning of the 
year to the close of August, according to 
calculations circulating in the cotton 
trade, and 149,000 bales are understood 
to have been distributed to mills. This 
wou!d leave approximately 75,000 bales 
of cotton in wharves and warehouses of 
the port of Barcelona, an amount suffi- 
cient to last the mills until about the end 
of February—not taking into considera- 
tion stocks on hand at mills, which are 
reported to be considerable. About 12,- 
000 bales are expected to arrive on the 
market from domestic growers. 


Reportedly, distribution of cotton to 
mills was about 26,000 bales in Ju'y and 
something in excess of 10,000 bales dur- 
ing August. As a result, spinning mills 
have been operating on a 4-day-per-week 
basis and weaving establishments on a 
3-day basis. 


Wool and Products 


* New ZEALAND.—Official estimates cov- 
ering wool production for the 1940-41 
season indicate that a record was estab- 
lished. Production was placed at 331,- 
500,000 pounds, greasy basis—a _ total 
agreeing substantially with earlier un- 
official estimates, which had placed 
1940-41 production at 813,000 bales of 
greasy shorn wool and 136,000 bales of 
pulled wool. Wool production during the 
1939-40 season was officially estimated at 
310,000,000 pounds, greasy basis. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—yYorkshire wool 
manufacturers were somewhat surprised 
and greatly pleased by the volume of bus- 
iness received from importers in the 
United States during the month of Au- 
gust. The extension of foreign sales of 
British wool manufactures continues to 
be one of the industry’s main objectives, 
and sales to the United States are enpe- 
cially desirable in view of the need for 
dollar exchange. Statistics covering des- 


tinations for United Kingdom exports are 
not available, but those in the trade be- 
lieve that the U. S. market is at this time 
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the leading export market for British 
Wool piece goods. Considerable new busi- 
ness in wool cloth has been received by 
firms in Bradford from Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Argentina, but 
the United States is considered the most 
profitable market. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* IRELAND (EIRE).—Almost 16,000 acres 
are being devoted to the production of 
fiber flax this year—a substantial in- 
crease over last year (10,000 acres) and 
an eight-fold increase over flax produc- 
tion 3 years ago. By reason of the cut- 
ting off of supplies of flax fiber from Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and other Conti- 
nental sources formerly shipping fiber to 
the linen-manufacturing industry of the 
United Kingdom, demand for fiber from 
Ireland has become exceedingly strong, 
Producers are now guaranteed a price of 
17s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. per stone (approxi- 
mately 26 to 324 cents per pound). 

The increase in acreage and production 

has necessitated installing additional 
scutching mills and other flax-processing 
equipment and the employment of addi- 
tional workers. It is estimated that about 
1,200 workers will be employed this com- 
ing winter in flax processing. Fiber pro- 
duced is expected to be sold largely to 
Northern Ireland, since there are no flax- 
spinning establishments in Eire. 
* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Suspension of 
purchases by the United States Govern- 
ment toward the close of July resulted in 
the abaca market being extremely quiet 
during the first half of August. During 
the second half of the month, however, 
the market was active, with the United 
States again buying in extremely large 
quantities, not only for domestic require- 
ments but reportedly also in behalf of the 
United Kingdom. Purchasing by other 
countries was relatively small, and sales 
to Japan were in negligible amount, ow- 
ing to lack of shipping facilities, oper- 
ation of export control, and frozen- 
assets laws. 

The market recovery which occurred 
in the last half of August did not bring 
prices to the high levels obtaining at the 
end of July. Net declines for the month 
of August were 1.50 to 1.75 pesos per 
picul for principal Davao grades, with 
housemark grades showing correspond- 
ing reductions. (Picul 139.44 pounds.) 

Prices for loose abaca at the close of 
August in pesos per picul were approxi- 
mately as follows: On the Manila mar- 
ket—F, 19.50; I, 17; J—1, 13; G, 9.50; H, 
7.50: K, 6.75. Davao prices—F, 20.25; I, 
20.25; J—-1, 19.25; G, 16.25; H, 8.50; K, 
8.50. 

Stocks at the end of August amounted 
to 190,000 bales (of 278.88 pounds aver- 
age), and balings during the month to- 
taled 117,000. Exports during August 
aggregated 179.000 bales, of which the 
United States took 152,000, Japan 14,000, 
Australia 6,000, and other countries 
7,000. 
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Wearing Apparel 


* UNITED Ki1ncpom.—The hosiery mills 
in Hawick, Scotland, continue to be 
steadily employed, and business would be 
better still if skilled labor could be se- 
cured. This is also true in the tweed 
industry. Some of the linen factories 
are fully employed on Government orders 
on another class of goods for which the 
machinery has been adapted. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* CANADA.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during August 1941, 
as given in an unrevised statement is- 
sued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, consisted of 2,158,182 
pounds of cut tobacco, 243,080 pounds 
of plug tobacco, 74,014 pounds of snuff, 
816,691,352 cigarettes, 14,914.441 cigars, 
and 286,530 pounds of Canadian raw leaf 
tobacco. 

Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1941, with com- 
parable data for the same period of 1940, 
are as follows: Cut tobacco 16,686,790 
pounds (17,439,229 pounds in the 8- 
month period of 1940), plug tobacco 1,- 
980.369 pounds (2,126,125), snuff 568,- 
103 pounds (566,331), cigarettes 5,397,- 
537.480 pieces (4,965,781,504), cigars 
117,102,557 pieces (101,093,732), and 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco 1,868,228 
pounds (181,782). 

Excise taxes were paid on 15,639,606 
cigars during August 1941. 


* Cusa.—A substantial decline was reg- 
istered in Cuba’s exports of tobacco and 
tobacco products during August 1941. 
Total shipments were valued at only 
$1,126,338, compared with $1,657,531 in 
July 1941; however, a slight increase was 
shown over August 1940 shipments val- 
ued at $1,058,330. Exports to the United 
States reached a value of $853,465, 
against $1,223,028 in the _ preceding 
month and $810,924 in August 1940. 

The value of Cuban tobacco shipments 
during the first 8 months of this year 
was $9,431,117, compared with $8,787,834 
in the corresponding months of 1940. 
Shipments to the United States reached 
a total value of $7,389,915, or 78 percent 
of the total, in comparison with $6,- 
157,121, or 70 percent of all exports dur- 
ing the 8-month period of 1940. 

Spain again figured as the second most 
important market for Cuban tobacco 
during the first 8 months of 1941, fol- 
lowed by Argentina, British Africa, Can- 
ada, Portugal, and Switzerland, in that 
order. 

* NyAsALAND.—Final results of the 1940- 
41 tobacco auctions at Limbe, Nyasaland, 
show that sales of leaf tobacco increased 
25 percent over the preceding year. 
More than 13,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
were auctioned during the season, com- 
pared with approximately 11,000,000 in 
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1939-40 and 8,250,000 in 1938-39. In ad- 
dition to the 13,000,000 pounds auctioned, 
about 6,000,000 pounds of dark tobacco 
grown by native tenants were sold with- 
out passing over the auction floor (4,- 
000,000 pounds sold in this manner in 
1939-40). 

Sales of all types increased, as is shown 
by the following data: 





Type | 1940 | 1941 
Pounds Pounds 
Flue-cured for export | 3, 126, 000 3, 523, 000 
Southern fired _ -- 1, 049, 000 1, 787, 000 
Northern fired 5, 956, 000 7, 227, 000 
Sun-cured__. 502, 000 723, 000 


Total. , | 10, 643,000 | 13, 260, 000 





Average leaf prices were higher in most 
cases than in the preceding season. De- 
tails are as follows: 





Sun-cured __- 7¢ 6. 26 


Type | 1939-40 1940-41 
| | 
Pence per | Pence per 
pound | pound 
F lue-cured for export 9. 18 | 10, 64 
Southern fired a 5.90 | 5. 46 
Northern fired bs 5. 53 | 6. 49 
02.40 
| 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by American firms from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its regional or district offices by refer- 
ring to the titles. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Alcoholic beverages, importers and dealers, 
Dominican Republic. 

Beverages, manufacturers, Haiti. 

Electrical supplies and equipment, import- 
ers and dealers, Honduras. 

Iron, steel, and building materials, import- 
ers and dealers, Uruguay. 


Lumber, importers, agents and exporters, 
Honduras. 


Petroleum industry, Peru. 


Radios and radio equipment, importers and 
dealers, Bolivia. 

Seeds and bulbs, importers and dealers, Bo- 
livia 

Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, and 
growers, Peru 

Sporting goods, toys and games, importers 
and dealers, Bolivia. 


Application Denied and 
Dismissed 


According to public notice of the 
United States Tariff Commission, dated 
October 10, 1941, the application as listed 
below heretofore filed with the Tariff 
Commission for investigation under the 
provisions of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 has been denied and dismissed. 





Name and ad- 
dress 0° appli- 
cant 


Purpose Date re- 


Name of article ofrequest, ceived 


Hulled millet | Increase 1941 | Hinton & Com- 
seed (Tariff | induty.| Apr. 28| pany, Inc., 67 
Par. 1558). Murray S&t., 

New York, 
ae 9 
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News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 21) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Yarn: Definite Tariff Classifi- 
cation Established.—Definite tariff clas- 
sifications have been assigned in Uru- 
guay to crude cotton yarn and colored 
cotton yarn (other than that which is 
to be used for weaving), by a decree of 
August 22, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, August 30, 1941, Montevideo. 
Both the crude and colored cotton yarn, 
when not destined for use in weaving, 
is dutiable at 31 percent plus a surtax 
of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value. 

[The same kind of yarn, when for weav- 
ing, is dutiable at 5 percent plus a surtax 
of 4 percent of fixed official customs valua- 
tions of 30 pesos per 100 kilograms for the 


crude cotton yarn, and of 56 pesos per 100 
kilograms for the colored cotton yarn.]| 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Scope of Export Control Extended.— 
Licenses issued by the Ministry of 
Finance are now required for the re- 
export of all merchandise imported into 
Venezuela which are subject to prohibi- 
tion, restrictions, or limitations in the 
respective countries of origin, according 
to a Venezuelan executive decree of Sep- 
tember 12, 1941. 

By the terms of the same decree, a 
license is likewise required for the export 
of merchandise considered necessary for 
country’s economy or defense program, 
regardless of whether such merchandise 
is imported or domestic. 

Excepted from the license require- 
ments are effects of personal or domestic 
use which form part of the baggage of 
travelers, as well as commercial travelers’ 
sample collections and certain other 
items. 

An earlier decree limiting the export 
of metals and scrap is not affected by the 
provisions of the new decree. 

Cocoa- and Sugar-Base Food Products 
Made Subject to Import License.* 


Britain Plows More Acres, 
Needs More Tractors 


From the United Kingdom come re- 
ports that a large and increasing demand 
for farm tractors has resulted from the 
recent impressive expansion in agricul- 
tural activities. 

The farm community of Great Britain 
has plowed up 4,000,000 acres in 18 re- 
cent months—compared with only 2,- 
400,000 during the whole of the last war. 
The effort to make Britain’s land yield 
more is far-flung and resolute. An addi- 
tional 2,000,000 acres are to be plowed, 
and vast land-irrigation projects are to 
be undertaken. 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Castor Beans—A Synopsis of Informa- 
tion. (Pt. 1-75.) 

Discusses castor-bean industry and 

its importance in domestic industry. 


Sugarcane Waz Utility Explored. (Pt. 
1-76.) 
Discusses possibilities of obtaining 
wax from sugarcane to substitute for 
imported waxes now becoming 
scarce or undergoing price rises. 


Creosote Oil—A Synopsis of Information. 
(Pt. 1-77.) 
A résumé of information on creosote 
oil with data on domestic production 
and imports. 


Brazil Producing More Agricultural Ma- 
chinery. (Pt. 6-44.) 
Outlines Brazil’s position in the pro- 
duction of farm implements and its 
status as an importing and exporting 
nation. 


Machinery Demand in Uruguay Down 
Slightly. (Pt. 6-45.) 
1940 imports of industrial machinery 
were down about $125,000 from 
1939. However, United States in- 
creased its share in almost all lines. 
Lists new enterprises. 


Use of Scrap Iron and Steel in Canada. 
(Pt. 7-51.) 
Statistics released by the Canadian 
Government show a large increase 
in the use of scrap iron and steel 
from 1924 to 1940. 


Exports of Iron and Steel Gain in July— 
Imports Decline. (Pt. 7-52.) 
Although exports of iron and steel 
products showed a gain in July over 
June, they were still well below the 
July 1940 figure. The cumulative 7- 
month exports of 1941 were higher 
than those for the same months of 
the previous year. 
Survey of Motion-Picture Industry in 
Turkey. (Pt. 8-48.) 
Describes the effect of the war upon 
the moving-picture business during 
the first 6 months of 1941. 
The United States Cotton Industry— 
August 1941. (Pt. 12-33.) 


Contains data on production of and 
prospects for raw cotton and manu- 
factures of cotton yarn, unfinished 
cotton cloth, finished goods, and for- 
eign trade. 
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Trade 
(Continued from p. 3) 


action of 1930. Throughout the world 
this withering blast of trade destruction 
brought disaster and despair to countless 
people. 

The resultant misery, bewilderment, 
and resentment, together with other 
equally pernicious contributing causes, 
paved the way for the rise of those very 
dictatorships which have plunged almost 
the entire world into war. 

When human beings see ahead of them 
nothing but a continuation of the dis- 
tress of the present, they are not apt to 
analyze dispassionately the worth of the 
glittering assurance of better times held 
out to them by a self-styled leader whom 
they would under more normal circum- 
stances recognize as the shoddy adven- 
turer which in reality he proves to be. 

We thus helped to set in motion a 
whirlpool of trade-restricting measurcs 
and devices, preferences and discrimi- 
nations, which quickly sucked world trade 
down to such low levels that standards of 
living everywhere were dangerously re- 
duced. Faced with the disappearance 
of markets in the United States for so 
many of their exportable products, for- 
eign countries were forced to cut their 
economic cloth accordingly. They 
erected high tariffs and established re- 
strictive quotas designed to keep their 
imports of American products within the 
limits of their reduced dollar purchasing 
power. They sought desperate for other 
markets and other sources of supply. In 
the process they entered into all sorts 
of preferential arrangements, resorted to 
primitive barter, and adopted narrowly 
bilateralistic trade and payment ar- 
rangements. 


Totalitarian Methods 


Obviously the totalitarian governments 
then being set up seized avidly on the op- 
portunity so afforded to undertake po- 
litical pressures through the exercise of 
this form of commercial policy. 

They substituted coercion for negotia- 
tion—“persuaded”, with a blackjack. The 
countries thus victimized were forced to 
spend the proceeds of their exports in 
the countries where such proceeds were 
blocked, no matter how inferior the qual- 
ity, how high the price, or even what the 
nature might be of the goods which they 
were thus forced to obtain. They were 
prevented by such arrangements from 
entering into beneficial trade agreements 
with countries unwilling to sanction dis- 
criminations against their exports. By 
no means the least of the victims were 
the exporters of third countries, including 
the United States, who were either shut 
out of foreign markets entirely or else 
only permitted to participate on unequal 
terms. 

This time our own export trade, un- 
supported by foreign lending on the part 
of American investors, and unprotected 
against countless new trade barriers and 
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discriminations, was immediately dis. 
astrously affected. Belatedly we recog. 
nized our mistake. We realized that 
something had to be done to Save our 
export trade from complete destruction, 

The enactment in 1934 of the Trade 
Agreements Act represented a new deal 
for our foreign trade; a reorientation of 
government policy on the basis of simple 
obvious facts, one of the most simple anq 
obvious being that a nation cannot con- 
tinue to sell if it does not buy. 

But time is required for such a reversa] 
of policy to have its full effects, and in the 
meantime another shattering world war 
has again laid the whole international 
economic structure in ruins, and has 
enormously increased the task of recon- 
struction. 

So much for the past. 

For the people of this country the 
supreme objective of the present before 
which every other consideration must 
now give place is the final and complete 
defeat of Hitlerism. 

We have been forced in self-defense to 
asSure ourselves that the ever-growing 
menace to our free institutions and to 
our national safety cannot and _ shal] 
not prevail. 


Immediate Foreign-Trade 
Function 


For that reason the trade problems of 
the immediate moment have largely be- 
come problems arising out of our na- 
tional emergency. As such their solu- 
tion is imperative. The function of 
foreign trade under present conditions 
is largely one of supplying the defenders 
of human liberty with the means of 
their defense, and of obtaining, despite 
the shortage of shipping, the materials 
needed in carrying out our own defense 
program and in supplying the needs of 
our consumers. 

There is likewise the acute problem of 
the essential import needs of our sister 
republics of this hemisphere which are 
largely cut off from European sources of 
supply. Far too little emphasis, I regret 
to say, has as yet been placed upon the 
vital obligation of this country to coop- 
erate to a far greater practical extent 
than has as yet been the case in aSsisting 
to the fullest degree possible our neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere in the 
maintenance of their own national eco- 
nomics in the ever-increasing dislocation 
to which they are subjected. 

There is also need for additional trade 
agreements which will help during the 
emergency, and which will assist in 
establishing a sound foundation for in- 
ternational trade after the war. 


Future Policy—Role of I ndi- 
vidual Enterprise 
But the future no less than the present 
presses itself upon our attention, It 


seems to me that there is nothing more 
urgently demanded than that the peo- 
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ple of the United States, the governments 
of the Western Hemisphere, and the gov- 
ernments of all the nations which have 
peen assailed or menaced by the Axis 
Powers should daily be considering and 
determining upon the policies and prac- 
tices whose future enforcement could 
render the greatest measure of assurance 
that the tragedy which we now see being 
unfolded should not once more _ be 
prought to pass. 


I can conceive of no greater misfortune 
than that the people of the United States 
and their Government should refrain 
from devoting themselves to the study 
of reconstruction until the end of the 
war; than that they should permit them- 
selves to adopt the passive policy of “wait 
and see.” 

The period following the present war 
will be fully as critical for us as is the 
present crisis. Forces of aggression now 
menace us from without. But dangers of 
another nature here and elsewhere will 
threaten us even after the war has ended 
in the victory of Great Britain and her 
allies over the powers that are seeking 
to place the whole of the world under 
their own ignominious form of tyranny. 

There exists the danger, despite the 
clear lessons of the past, that the na- 
tions of the world will once more be 
tempted to resort to the same misguided 
policies which have had such disastrous 
consequences. And in the economic field 
especially there is danger that special 
interests and pressure groups in this 
country and elsewhere will once again 
selfishly and blindly seek preferences for 
themselves and discriminations against 
others. 

The creation of an economic order in 
the post-war world which will give free 
play to individual enterprise, and at the 
same time render security to men and 
women, and provide for the progressive 
improvement of living standards, is al- 
most as essential to the preservation of 
free institutions as is the actual winning 
of this war. And the preservation of 
our liberties—all-important in itself—is 
essential to the realization of the other 
great objective of mankind—an enduring 
peace. There can be no peace in a Hitler- 
ridden world. 

The basic principles which, in my 
judgment should guide the policies of 
nations in the post-war world have 
recently been enunciated in the eight- 
point joint declaration of the Presoident 
and Mr. Churchill at the historic meet- 
ing of the Atlantic. 

The set of basic principles, appro- 
propriately called The Atlantic Char- 
ter, deals with commercial policy in its 
fourth point which reads, “They will en- 
deavor, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

The basic conception is that your Gov- 
ernment is determined to move toward 
the creation of conditions under which 
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restrictive and unconscionable tariffs, 
preferences and _ discriminations are 
things of the past; under which no 
nation should seek to benefit itself at the 
expense of another; and under which 
destructive trade warfare shall be re- 
placed by cooperation for the welfare of 
all nations. 





Imports of “Free” China 
Through Burma 


(Continued from p. 8) 


United States and Hong Kong 
Principal Sources of Goods 
Transshipped to China 
Through Burma 


The principal countries from which 
merchandise arriving in Burma for re- 
export to unoccupied China was shipped 
during 1940 were, in order of importance, 
as follows: Hong Kong, United States, 
French Indochina, China, Netherlands 
Indies, and the United Kingdom (table 
2). The value of merchandise coming 
from Hong Kong was 38,284,327 rupees, 
or 39.8 percent of total imports from all 
countries for transshipment to China. 
The United States was second with mer- 
chandise valued at 36,987,590 rupees (ap- 
proximately $11,155,457), or 38.5 percent 
of total imports destined for China. 
Thus, the value of merchandise imported 
from the United States and Hong Kong 
together accounted for 78.3 percent of all 
merchandise, other than war material, 
imported into Burma for reexport to 
China. 


TABLE 2.—Value 
Than War 
Burma for 
1940 


of Merchandise—Other 
Material—Imported into 
Reerport to China During 


{In rupees] 





Country | Value 


36, 987, 590 
3, 038, 220 
38, 284, 327 
722, 823 

3, 721, 482 
7, 137, 501 
2, 476, 748 
3, 795, 045 


96, 163, 736 


United States aoe a 

United Kingdom... : ' a 

Hong Kong | 

Straits Settlements 

China oe . 

French Indochina waa a | 
| 


Netherlands Indies. - 
te 








Actually, the value of goods originat- 
ing in the United States amounted to 
more than 36,987,590 rupees, since Burma 
trade figures are not compiled on the 
basis of the original country of origin, 
and a considerable volume of merchan- 
dise credited to Hong Kong originated 
in the United States. This is particularly 
true of such goods as automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts, and gasoline, which were 
shipped from Hong Kong in sizable 
amounts during 1940, but are not pro- 
duced there. Taking into consideration 
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the country of origin, the United States 
was probably the principal country from 
which the merchandise in transit to 
China originated. 


Principal Import Commodities 


Passing Through Burma Dur- 
ing 1940 


The principal commodities imported 
from all countries in 1940 for reexport 
to China, in order of importance, were 
motor vehicles and parts, iron and steel 
products, electrical appliances and scien- 
tific instruments, machinery and parts, 
petroleum and _ petroleum products 
(table 3). These five items had a value 
of 60,529,109 rupees, and accounted for 
62.9 percent of the trade. 


TABLE 3.—Value of Merchandise—Other 
Than War Material—Imported into 
Burma From All Countries in 1940 for 
Reexport to China 








[In rupees] 
From the 
From all FI 
Merchandise countries joe 
Foodstuffs and beverages___._____- 87, 660 5,774 


Chemicals, all sorts... ..........-- 2, 098, 598) 1, 113, 148 
Drugs and medicines, all sorts__.__| 4,770,705] 1,415, 971 
Paints, enamels and varnishes, 

including EE Si vicsinicnantthent 499,614) 325, 200 
109, 457 


Painters’ materials, n. e. s 
Wood and cork, including ™manu- 

factures - Saini 345, 256 178, 038 
Furniture other than of wood... __. 4, 136 5, 06' 
Rubber tires and tubes 939,244) 565, 


Other rubber manufactures_______- 347,036; 188,790 
Paper and stationery, including 

memmninetunes. <. 5... 0220-40. 430, 554 8, 820 
Leather and leather manufactures 64, 588 15, 691 
a | eee 6, 856, 745) 1, 254, 634 
Woolen textiles_- 58, 907 49, 627 
Other textile manufactures_______- 349, 194 59, 627 
Cordage and rope.._-............- 19, 932 14, 876 
II ee tins Sus cata octet indi mn a 184, 849 , 685 
Haberdashery and millinery _____. 24, 761 15. 504 


Petroleum and petroleum products} 7, 231, 460) 2, 754, 169 





Building and engineering materials} 155, 767 44, 957 
Glass and glassware____........._. 109, 263 79, 847 
Ores, unenumerated___..___.__.__- | 101,372} 101,372 


Articles of stone and marble | 8, 

Iron and stee] products__.._......- 115, 432, 990) 7, 556, 722 
Brass and brass products ‘ 
Copper and copper products - - | 4, 054, 389 1 825, 405 
Aluminum (sheets and other man- | 


ere ee 1, 735, 071) 1, 312, 263 
Lead and lead products... ....._.- 1, 106, 259} 591,849 
COs EE 81, 423 2, 619 
Se © one : 2, 462 1, 873 
SN OO ME ions nauceactenne 1, 537, 581) 1, 501, 971 
Metals, unenumerated .__..._.._- | $22,841 72, 403 
Implements and tools_-_........-- | 439,780 51, 017 
Hardware, all sorts._ -| 4,867, 924) 1, 753, 839 


Machinery and parts, ‘all sorts__- 

Electrical appliances and scien- | 
tific instruments... ____- 

Vehicles—not mechanically " pro- 


-|10, 026, 336} 2, 088, 177 
12, 279, 718] 5, 478, 992 





EE aS | 500, 417) 7, 939 
Motor vehicles and parts... .____-. /15, 558, 605| 4, 542 009 
All other articles. ...........------| | 2, 013, 281| 897, 353 





: * 163, 7 73036, 987 590 
| 





Imports of automobiles and parts 
during the year were valued at 15,558,- 
605 rupees. These bulked large because 
the increased volume of goods to be 
moved over the Yunnan-Burma highway 
required additional trucks, and the con- 
stant deterioration of trucks in use 
necessitated importation of considerable 
quantities of replacement parts. The 


volume of automobile imports to arrive 
during 1941 is expected to be still larger. 
One of the American traffic experts 
returned from China has 


recently 
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‘ican Exchange Rates 


NoOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and 


Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 








Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina____- | Paper peso Official A_- 
Official B - 
| eevee cea 
Free market... -- 
Bolivia_........| Boliviano__-.-.--- Controlled _ __- 
| Curb : 
Brazil - ....| Milreis Official__ 
Free market_____-- 
Special free market 
Curb___- 
Chile ....-| Peso Official _-_- , 
Export draft _- 
Curb market_- 
anaes 
Gold exchange - _-. 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar - 
Colombia do Controlled _ . 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
ID ie wce 2 
Costa Rica___..| Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
i _.| Peso. - Free _ -- : 
Ecuador........| Sucre-_-.- _._. Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras _----- Lempira__-_-_- Official _- 
_ aa Peso - _ __- x Free __-- 
Nicaragua -- Cordoba. - - Official __ 
Curb..... 
Paraguay-___-_- Paper peso . Official 
_ a ae Free __- 
| “SSS Ee Se ee 
Uruguay....... Peso-_- i 
Controlled free 
Venezuela _. Bolivar Controlled 
Free ___- 


Annual average Latest available 


Average rate 


rate quotation 
. June July 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
3.7 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Sept. 25 
1 4.32 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4.23 Do. 
Q. . a 
nie { 4 sept 23 
4. 33 4.37 4.22 4.21 4.23 Sept. 25 
.--| 32.34 39.09 41.74 46. 46 16. 46 Sept. 23 
-|245. 46 56.71 53. 34 50. 50 50. 00 Middl 
| of Se p- 
tember 
16.829 | 416.500 416.500 416.500 416.500 Sept. 27 
319. 706 19.789 19 716 19. 690 19. 690 Do 
321. 545 20.700 20.700 20. 700 20. 700 Do 
20. 826 21.421 | 20.169 19. 584 20. 241 Do 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Aug. 21 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25 00 25. 00 Do 
32. 47 33. 04 29. 54 29. 25 32. 40 Di 
31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.1 Do. 
§ 31.13 31.15 31.15 1.15 Do 
31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 1.75 Sept. 2 
1.755 1. 755 . 755 1.755 1. 755 Lyx 
(6) (¢) (6) (6 
1.78 1.93 1. 86 1.85 1. 80 Sept. 20 
5. 67 5.70 6.01 5. 96 5. 76 Sept. 24 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. A2 Do 
.93 . 9 .99 .99 uy Sept 27 
7 16.42 15. 00 15.00 15.00 Oct | 
2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2 04 D 
5.18 5. 40 4.86 4.86 186 Oct { 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 Do 
5.35 6. 36 6.04 6.00 5 70 Do 
*70.00 332.00 332. 00 835. 00 Sept. 27 
5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. i Sept. 24 
2.5 2.5 2. § 2.5 2.5 Do 
. 3626 . 3755 . 4263 . 4379 9.4376 | Sept. 27 
. 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 5266 Do 
3.19 3.19 3.19 3. 23 3. 35 Do 
= D 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

5 July 13-Deec. 31. 

6 For Class 2 merchandise ...--1.795 (May-Dec. 
For Class 3 merchandise -----.--..-1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise _--------- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


7 June-Dec. 

§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 

§In addition there is “‘compensated exchange,’’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

10 Free market established by decree of July 23. 

NOTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Financ u 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotiv« 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandiss 
in customs on August 27 





reported, through the press, that there 
are about 1,500 trucks in operation on 
the road, but that 5,000 new ones were 
beginning to arrive under the Lend- 
Lease Act. By the end of the year, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 American trucks 
should be operating on the road. Serv- 
icing of these cars will continue to 
demand large imports of automobile 
parts, and their operation will affect also 
imports of automobile tires and tubes 
and gasoline. 

Imports of iron and steel products— 
steel bars, sheets and plates, pipes and 
fittings—were valued at 15,432,990 rupees 
in 1940. Other imports in this category 
included ferrous products needed by a 
developing industrial economy in the 
Chinese interior. Requirements of cer- 
tain ordnance plants are also presumably 
reflected in these imports. 

Supplies imported by the Ministry of 
Communications were in part respon- 
sible for the large purchases of wire and 
electrical goods. Imports of electrical 
apparatus of all kinds and scientific in- 


struments as a group totaled 12,279,718 
rupees in value in 1940. Imports of ma- 
chinery and parts of all kinds amounted 
to 10, 026,336 rupees. These imports were 
made up of types of equipment needed for 
cotton mills, refrigeration equipment, 
agricultural machinery, and many other 
items. 

Another important group of imports 
consisted of petroleum and petroleum 
products which were valued at 7,231,460 
rupees. The consumption of gasoline and 
lubricants by the trucks operating over 
the Burma Road was very large, and 
much of the gasoline imported was con- 
sumed directly by the trucks operating on 
the highway. According to one published 
estimate, net imports of gasoline avail- 
able for uses other than for this traffic, 
amounted to only about 30 percent of 
the total. 

Other imports of consequence into 
Burma for reexport to China consisted 


of cotton textiles, drugs and medicines, 


copper and brass products, chemicals of 
all kinds, and lead and lead products. 
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Cotton yarn destined for the mills of 
Kunming and interior points in Szech- 
wan were imported from Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, and Burma. The United States 
and China supplied important quantities 
of piece goods. Large imports of me- 
dicinal supplies were made by the Chinese 
Red Cross, the International Red Cross 
and (beginning in March) the American 
Red Cross. Copper and brass manufac- 
tures, as well as lead and lead products, 
were imported largely from Hong Kong 
and the United States. 


Iron and Steel Manufactures are 
Principal Products Contrib- 
uted by the United States 


Of the imports from the United States 
during 1940, amounting to a value of 36.- 
987,590 rupees, iron and steel products, 
electrical appliances and scientific in- 
struments, motor vehicles and parts, pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, and 
machinery and parts of all kinds made 
up the bulk (table 3). These products 
were valued at 22,420,069 rupees or 606 
percent of the total value of all merchan- 
dise imported into Burma from the 
United States for reexport to China. 
Other important items were drugs and 
medicines of all kinds, hardware, cotton 
textiles, chemical lines, and nonferrous 
metal products. In addition, merchan- 
dise listed as coming from Hong Kong in- 
cluded sizeable quantities of American 
manufactured goods, among them being 
motor vehicles, iron and steel bars and 
beams, hardware of all kinds, electrical 
and scientific instruments, and ma- 
chinery. 


Indochina’s Contribution 


Goods for French Indochina, repre- 
senting 7.4 percent of the value of goods, 
other than war material, imported for 
reexport to China, were valued at 7,137,- 
501 rupees in 1940 (table 2). This mer- 
chandise arrived in Burma largely dur- 
ing the April-—September period, 1940, 
and consisted mainly of motor Cars, 
which were reshipped from Haiphong to 
Burma, because of the impracticability 
of delivering them to China over the 
Yunnan-French Indochina railway. 

The imports from China referred to in 
table 2 presumably originated in Shang- 
hai and other ports lacking direct access 
to the interior. Valued at 3,721,482 
rupees, they represented 3.9 percent of 
imports destined to China from all 
countries. The leading commodities 
were cotton yarn, cotton textiles and 
machinery and parts. 

Imports from the Netherlands Indies 
amounted to 2,476,748 rupees, or 2.5 per- 
cent of total goods imported for reexport 
to China. This merchandise, which also 
arrived largely between April and Sep- 
tember, was in part, of German origin, 
having been brought to the Netherlands 
Indies by German ships taking refuge in 
ports there. 
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Contributors 
Column 


W. Walton Butterworth—Born New 
Orleans, La., September 7, 1903. Law- 
renceville Preparatory School, 1916-21. 
Princeton University 1921-25. Rhodes 
Scholar Oxford University, 1925-27. Ap- 
pointed Foreign Service Officer of Career, 
1928. Since then has served in the fol- 
lowing posts in the order named: Depart- 
ment of State; Vice Consul, Singapore; 
Department of State; Third Secretary of 
Legation, Ottawa, Canada; Second Sec- 
retary of Embassy, London, England; left 
England April 1941, assigned to the De- 
partment of State and lent by that De- 
partment to the Department of Com- 
merce as Acting Chief of British Empire 
Unit of that Department. 

Mary V. Day, Durable Materials Unit, 
specialist in cork, contributor to official 
publications; B. S., New York State 
Teachers College. 

John F. Shaw.—Born in Moline, Illi- 
nois, January 8, 1913. B.A. degree from 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Majored in foreign trade in 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
M. B. A. degree, 1937. With the De- 
partment of Commerce during the past 
3144 years and until recently engaged as 
a foreign tariff specialist. 





Soft Drinks in Shanghai 


Shanghai has more than 20 factories 
producing all kinds of carbonated 
beverages, but most of them are small and 
operate only when orders are received. 
There are also half a dozen Japanese fac- 
tories operating in the Hongkew area, 
but their products are consumed mainly 
by their own nationals and Chinese 
laborers. 


Among the Chinese the most popular 
soft drink is orangeade; also consumed 
are large quantities of lemon, Sarsa- 
parilla, raspberry, strawberry, cocoa, gin- 
ger ale, root beer, etc. In addition to 
these, three American drinks are manu- 
factured locally under license from their 
American manufacturers. Concentrates 
of these drinks are imported in jars which 
are kept in refrigerators to preserve their 
freshness. 

Practically all of the essences used in 
carbonated beverages are imported from 
abroad, and there is no restriction on the 
import of extracts or flavorings into 
China. During 1940 there was imported 
into China 149,860 kilograms of artifi- 
cial essences and beverage flavors, 145,- 
568 kilograms of natural essences, and 
24,165 kilograms of mixed concentrates. 
The United States is now the leading 
supplier of these essences, since it no 
longer is possible to import them in large 
quantities from Europe. Japan is still 
a large exporter of the cheaper essences. 


*TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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| Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted Rate xD 
September Oct. 10 
| 1939 1940 | August 1941] “°P ou 
| 
Australia ~<a (free) _ a *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2128 $3. 2133 $3. 2140 
’ Pound (official). ........|...--------- 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
— Dollar (free)-....----.-. 9602 8514 8896 -8913 - 8848 
AH8g 7 pene (officiaf).........-. ind vecetieas . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) .) See *, 1188 *. 0600 (* (*) oe 
Germany. --. _..| Reichsmark--._......-.-- *, 4006 *, 4002 (**) (**) (**) 
Hong Kong ee . 2745 . 2296 . 2511 . 2510 . 2509 
_ Ea ee IS cig ctr rseeeca eye sina *, 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3014 . 3015 
Janan........ ws. ea . 2596 . 2244 (7 pa haa 
New Zealand... a; Ae *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 3. 
, eee: NE 2 go creecasl . 0404 . 0371 (*) ey ae 
Straits Settlements eas. aS *,5174 - 4698 - 4716 . 4716 716 
Sweden... ....| Krona poe el . 2399 . 2380 er (#*) qe 
Switzerland ..| Frane aide . 2253 - 2268 (**) (**) (**) 
Union of South Africa_..__- ee. TR po . = 2 = : b= ; = 
Pound (free) - ac ‘ ; i 
United Kingdom.......-..-|{bound (official)... .22_.|.-.---_---- | 4 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
OFFICIAL RATES IN ForEIGN CoUNTRIES 
(New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan EL a ae ae ere | ee Sere 
Belgian Congo. .--- 44.25 oe + -peeiaan 00 - a ee A | a eee 
pee jj ™ | 1 ee 4.1600 | $0. 1689 . 1685 
Bulgaria... at 84 leva=$1.00 “we aaah $0119 *.0124 | *#*.0121 
China—Manchuria---_-._...------ 1 M. yuan=1 yen_-_-_-- Siena, Seah wan mse ae . 2343 1, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) .__| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_____-.__--_-..-----..---- 4.0400 | *.0347 | #*.0343 
Nn oS wind ike nnd coum ma nim ae 1 krone=RM 0.50____- 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
Egypt --. I 2s on onion caecuaunccucsases 4.1542 | 95.0130 | * 4. 5463 
Fstonia_. hg SS ee ee ee . 2398 | 10.2711 | 10 11, 2538 
Finland , 40.35 Mine mewes 00... . 2... cnc eccnennt . 0203 .0216 *.0199 
France (occupied area) OS) [a a 4, 0200 . 0288 - 0251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs=$1.00__-_-- ss ti int ws aes aii doe eacaee . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina. ---- ao inn se cadicnvmimmngdaweies . 2269 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
CD ie ccpnnecins 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__..__.....-...--------- . 0066 . 0090 - 0082 
Hungary. -- 5.08 pengo=$1.00.- S . 1968 . 1973 - 1924 
Iceland 6.5165 kroner=$1.00__- extrien nite d aaah ees . | Sey see 
Iran_... er i ev winin warneulecmbaceun Sd es See 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling _---- 4.0350 | * 4.8894 | 9% 4, 4354 
Italy PIs = «acs ck wa wsekeecneeduacs . 0526 - 0526 . 0520 
Latvia. .....- 5.30 lats=$1.00_ __- . 1887 | 1.1938 10.1852 
Lithuania.__._- 6.00 lits=$1.00____- . 1667 | 1, 1691 1, 1671 
Luxembourg... ---- 1 franc=RM 0.10. _.....----- Se: See 
Netherlands - - ; 1 guilder= RM 1.33....---- 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__- 1.8925 guilders =$1.00 _-_-_-- . 5284 | 13,5501 18, 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 et - 00 a . 9091 . 9942 - 9602 
Norway. 1 krone=RM 0.60_- 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine. £P1=£1 sterling. ____- 4.0350 | 94.8894 | 4. 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”) _ _- 1 zloty=RM 0.50___-- 4, 2000 - 1886 #, 1884 
Rumania_ -- 187.6 lei=$1.00_. 0054 | *.0073 | 2*.0071 
Spain_.- 10.95 peseta=$1. IRS area ae .0913 | *.0560 *. 0999 
Syria._..-. 2.195 pounds=$1.00_____- . 4556 | 1.5760 12, §020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling. ___- . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
Turkey - __-- Pay | (ere = aera . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U.8. 8. R- NE ge ee we le S | ee Teen 
Yugoslavia | 54.70 dinars=$1.00 18 ___ are .0183 | *%.0231 | 2°%.0227 














*Nominal. 
**Not available. 


6 Average for first 8 months only. 
? Based on average for the yen. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November~Decem- 
ber. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to, $0.0095 per lev. 


8 Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1° Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

11 Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

1s Commercial rate. 
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Casein Plastics for the R. A. F-.: 
Uses, Limitations 


Casein plastics are being used by the 
British aircraft industry today chiefly 
for the production of spacers and a va- 
riety of small articles such as blanking- 
off caps, small hand wheels, knobs for 
instruments, name plates. Conduits 
made of casein plastic are said to be 
employed on British fighter planes—re- 


portedly with highly satisfactory results. 


Because they are slightly hydroscopic 
and, in addition, do not lend themselves 
so readily to mass production as do other 
plastics that are more suited to press or 
injection molding, the statement is made 
in Britain that casein plastics have “a 
limited application” in aircraft produc- 
tion. 


Japan’s Movie-Makers Face 
Sharp Cuts 


Japan’s motion-picture industry will 
be drastically curtailed by merging 10 
existing production companies into two 
corporations which will be limited to four 
pictures monthly. One company will be 
established to handle all distribution. 
Newsreels, educational and _ publicity 
films will be handled by one company 
which will be allowed one film weekly. 

American motion-picture representa- 
tives are apprehensive over the prob- 
ability that some similar monopolistic 
regulation will be established for foreign 
picture distribution. 





The Western Hemisphere, 
Arsenal of Democracy 
(Continued from p. 9) 


many years to develop sufficient produc- 
tion. 


Rubber production also might be de- 
veloped, but rubber trees require 7 years 
before they begin to bear. 


Tin from Bolivia could be imported in 
fairly large quantities as soon aS we de- 
velop facilities for smelting in this coun- 
try. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Bolivia could ever provide more than 
about a third of our tin requirements. 


As regards substitutes, Latin-American 
products might prove essential as sub- 
stitutes for various vegetable oils now 
imported from other parts of the world. 
The babassu nut of Brazil provides an 
oil which can be used for most purposes 
instead of coconut oil, which is essential 
for soaps of the quick-lathering types. 
Oiticica oil, also a product of Brazil, is 
being used in increasing quantities in 
place of tung oil as a drying agent in the 
manufacture of paint and varnishes. 
The production of both these products 
might be very considerably extended in 
Brazil. 
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Importation of natural nitrates from 
Chile is relieving productive facilities 
formerly used to manufacture artificial 
nitrates for fertilizer largely used by 
cotton growers. AS a consequence, the 
raw materials and power previously em- 
ployed in that connection are now avail- 
able for diversion to other essential pur- 
poses. 

In addition to providing the United 
States with “critical” and “strategic” ma- 
terials, the other American republics are 
shipping to the United States and Great 


Britain increasing quantities of food- 
stuffs. Particular mention may be made 


Principal U. S. 
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of large exports of frozen and canned beef 
for the armies of Britain, of coffee ang 
of cacao for chocolate. 

It will thus be seen that the other 
American republics are playing a sub- 
stantial part in the defense of this hemi- 
sphere through providing us with varying 
proportions of our essential requirements 
of imported materials. Alloys for stee] 
production, wool for uniforms, leather 
for shoes, copper for brass and wire—a]] 
these and other things will clothe, feed 
and equip the armies which protect the 
freedoms of the democracies in this 
hemisphere and the world over. 


Imports of Critical and Strategical Commodities Produced in the Other 


American Republics 








oe 6 months 
Item 138 4 = 1941 (pre- 
fae : liminary) 
Cattle hides, wet salted (over 25 pound 
All countries 1.00 1, 230 79 2 866 
Argentina di 490) 2 173 1.897 
Brazil do 169 | 78 431 
Quebracho extract | | 
All countries 1,000 p gr 998 111. 068 104, 999 
Argentina do 62.98 80. 795 80, 634 
Paracuay do 22 247 1). 272 | 24 265 
Kapok, unmanufactured } 
All countries 2,240 pound 6. 254 7 S00 4, 983 
Ecuador i 17 &4 59 
Wool (chiefly carpet wor 
All countries 000 1 g 79 15, ROR 82. B75 
Argentina i 748 16, 160 55, 312 
Wool, unmanufactured (chiefly apparel wool 
All countries 1.000 01 | 117 184. 529 
Argentina | 6,779 | 44. (2 A5, 722 
Uruguay | 1, 867 25, 543 | 41. 803 
Quartz crystal, unmanu ured | | 
41] countries 1,000 } f 127 | 84 
Brazil Ff 7 | 84 
Mica, unmanufactured (valued at above 15 cents per | | 
All countries ) 14 48 265 
Argentina | 34 
Brazil oe | 117 
Industrial diamonds | 
All countries 000 carat 1,396 | 3, 809 1, 182 
Brazil 3 | ) 45 
Manganese ore, containing 35 percent or more manganese 
All countries 2,240 pound 932, 567 595, 277 297, 536 
Brazil. 75, Of 47. 54l 
Cuba_. f 4 64.17 47. 816 
Chrome ore: 
All countries 2,24 1 1, 672 178, 435 
Cuba 12,7 "0 21, 555 
Tungsten ore and concentrates 
All countries 2,0 8 2,8 2.772 
Argentina x] 16 
Bolivia O04 1, 026 
Vanadium ore 
All countries f 2,240 pound 618 1, 150 609 
Peru 618 1, 150 609 
Copper, unrefined black, blister, and converter, | erter bar a / 
All countries 1,000 pound {s¢ 65, 78¢ 172. 417 
Chile 2 105, 386 
Mexico ! 4y0} 1, 44 18, 842 
Peru j 1 2 12, 658 
Copper, refined, in ingots, plates, or b ne . 
All countries 1,000 pounds || 18, 708 f f 3 92, 832 
Chile j SADE 61,818 183, 40 
Mexico fi, 554 1, 92 
Tin ore: fod 
All countries f 2,240 pounds. 5, CM 6, 791 
Bolivia 2s 6 
Zinc ore: 
All countrie 1,000 pound 1,719 89, 274 88, 910 
Mexico { 8, 604 27, 957 
Peru ), 2 254 26, 41 
Zinc blocks, pigs, or slabs ; 
All countries 1,000 pound 14, 460 20, 292 40, 995 
Mexico-- 1 f 204 31, 380 
Antimony ore: 
All countries 1,000 pound 16, 644 31, 4¢ 19, 244 
Bolivia do 2, 268 11,004 6, 120 
Mexico ! 10, 499 19, OOM 12, 434 
Jatinum grain, nuggets, sponge, and scraj h. 
, py toed tr unce RO, 4 77, 401 16 598 
Colombia- - dk 21. 400 K 15, 687 
odine, crude: 
' wi Someieien 1,000 pound 571 1, 244 148 
Chile ann d iL | 244 148 
Sov :] itrs » (nit te of sod a 
Chile i 644, 942 | 14, 14 326, 905 
1 Figure excludes 31,960 pounds purchased by the U. S. Metals Reserve Co. from Chile 
? Figure excludes 3,327,000 pounds purchased by the U. 8S. Metals Reserve Co. from Peru. 
3 Figure excludes 99,171,000 pounds purchased by the U. S. Metals Reserve Co. from Chile 
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New Books and 
Reports 


% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Ree 
Gas 


—_—- 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulleiin,” 
September 27, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The September 27 
issue contains these articles: 

THE PROCLAIMED LIST OF CER- 
TAIN BLOCKED NATIONALS. Page 
231. 


SINKING OF THE “S. S. PINK STAR” 
SOUTHWEST OF ICELAND. Pages 
231-232. 


STATEMENT OF A SURVIVOR OF 
THE “S. S. SESSA.” Page 232. 


RELIEF TO OCCUPIED COUNTRIES. 
Pages 232-233. 


INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL. Pages 
233-235. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON EXPORTS OF ARMS TO 
CUBA. Pages 235-236. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. Pages 
236-237. 


ENTRY OF COFFEE SAMPLES. Page 
237. 


PERMANENT AMERICAN AERO- 
NAUTICAL COMMISSION. Page 238. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 238-239. 


AGREEMENT AND PROTOCOL BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS, JULY 12, 1941, PROVIDING 
FOR JOINT ACTION IN THE WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY. Pages 240-241. 


Other Publications 


RUBBER—POSSIBILITIES OF PRO- 
DUCING RUBBER IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND RUBBER CONSERVA- 
TION. U.S. Tariff Commission. 1941. 
14 pp. 

Available from: U. S. Tariff Commis- 
Sion, Washington, D. C. 


REGULATION OF IMPORTS BY 
EXECUTIVE ACTION IN COUNTRIES 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


WITH INDEPENDENT TARIFF JURIS- 
DICTION. U. S. Tariff Commission. 
1941. 106 pp. Miscellaneous Series. 
Price 15 cents. This report is concerned 
with countries which have, or had until 
recent years, the power to fix and alter 
their import tariffs independently. The 
purpose of the report is to show the ex- 
tent to which countries with independent 
tariff jurisdiction resorted to executive 
control of import duties in the period be- 
tween the two world wars, rather than to 
describe the situation in 1940. In gen- 
eral, it deals only with the more impor- 
tant powers, not with action taken under 
them or with detailed powers referring 
to individual commodities. It is, there- 
fore, not a guide for exporters. The 
treatment of nontariff import controls is 
very cursory, and the broad question of 
punitive measures is entirely omitted. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


MY NEW ORDER. Adolf Hitler; 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales (ed.) 1941. 
1,008 pp. Price, $1.89 for a limited time. 
This book contains a translation of 
speeches made by Adolf Hitler from the 
time of his release from prison. Only a 
small portion of these talks has ever 
appeared in any English translation. 

Available from: Reynnal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONS. _ Elizabeth 
Phelps (ed.) 1941. 842 pp. Price, $2. 
This book presents timely information 
about the statistical activities related 
to the collection, processing, and publi- 
cation of social and economic informa- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. It con- 
tains: a series of 22 descriptive papers— 
one for each of the American Republics— 
contributed by distinguished administra- 
tors of statistical services in the respec- 
tive countries (published in the language 
of the country); a summary or résumé 
prepared in a common style for each na- 
tion (in English and the language of 
the country); biographical information 
concerning statistical personnel (part in 
English and part in other languages). 
Of particular usefulness at this time is 
the biographical directory section of the 
volume, which, according to the Fore- 
word, “aspires to introduce some of the 
important statisticians in the hemisphere 
to each other and to those who employ 
their handiwork.” 

Available from: Temporary Organiz- 
ing Committee, Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute, Census Bureau Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


MEN AND POLITICS. Louis Fischer. 
1941. 284 pp. Price, $3.50. The auto- 
biography of a free-lance American 
journalist, chronicling men and events 
from World War I to World War II. 
Having spent 18 years in Europe, the 
author knew and talked with practically 
every important world leader, and he 
analyzes their contributions to political 
and economic theory and practice. His 
detailed analysis of Russian leaders, from 
the Revolution to date, is especially in- 
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teresting, being based on persevering 
travel, study, research, and interviews 
with Russian leaders, in Moscow and in 
exile. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL DIRECTORY OF RAIL- 
WAY OFFICIALS AND RAILWAY 
YEAR BOOK 1940-1941. The Directory 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 1940. 700 pp. Price, 
20 shillings net. Compiled by official 
sources under the direction of the editor 
of “The Railway Gazette.” The preface 
states that because of hositilities in Eu- 
rope and repercussions in many parts of 
the world it was impossible to obtain in- 
formation direct from some places. How- 
ever, up-to-date details of most of the 
world’s railways have been secured. The 
general arrangement of the volume pre- 
serves its familiar geographical basis. At 
the end of the volume are three indexes: 
(1) an index to countries; (2) a general 
index, including all references to railways 
and statistical and other information; 
and (3) a personal index of railway 
officials. 


Available from: The Directory Publish- 


ing Co., Ltd., 33 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S. W. 1, London. 





In Denmark, during the second quar- 
ter of 1941, construction of only one ves- 
sel was ordered—a wooden ship of 80 
gross tons at a price of 130,000 kroner 
with engine. 








FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of important developments in 


the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service. 
Included are regular monthly reports Ccov- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
| fats and oil trade that have been widely 


accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstuffs industry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit 


Part 3: FOODSTUFFS, Industrial Reference Service, 
on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Refer- 
City and country ence 
No. 


Commodities 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PRODUCTs: 

Liver extract concen- 
trate, 1,000 boxes of 12 
ampoules each; io- 
dine (similar to Endo 
Jodine Bayer), 1,000 
boxes of 10 ampoules; 
vitamin B_ concen- 
trate (Thiamin 
Chlor), 500 boxes of 
6 ampoules; vitamin 
C concentrate, 500 
boxes of 6 ampoules; 
calcium gluconate 10 
percent, 1,000 boxes 
of 10 ampoules and 
200 boxes of 100 am- 
poules __..--- 

GLASS PRODUCTS: 

Bottles and via's for 
perfumery and medi- 
cines, fitted with 
metal and bakelite 
caps and glass stop- 
pers. Low priced 
quality. Order of ap- 
proximately 850 gross 
in sizes ranging from 
16 to8 ounces. (Spec- 
ifications available) 


Cairo, Egypt 


Kingston, Jamai- 
oe. wt 
WIRE: 

Tinned steel spring 
music wire, round, 
bright finish- uniform 
temper; 100 pounds 
each of 0.012 inch and 
0.018 inch; and 530 to 
75 pounds per month 
of each gage from 
0.010 inch to 0.022 
inch. 


Toronto, Canada 752 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typ- 
ing, upon application to the Bureau. 
Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., whc desire 
to represent American suppliers and 
who sell by means of samples or catalogs 
and are paid a commission or salary but 
who do not purchase merchandise for 
resale. Requests for estimates of the 
cost of lists of agency opportunities 
should state specifically and in detail 
both the countries and commodities of 
interest. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U.S. Excport Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, October 14. 


No. 185—“Schedule B”’ Numbers on Ex- 
port License Applications and Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations. 


The attention of exporters is called to 
the requirement that the “Department 
of Commerce numbers” in Comprehen- 
sive Export Control Schedule No. 3 of 
October 1, 1941, must be shown, prefer- 
ably in column (7), “Description of 
articles or materials to be exported,” of 
export license applications submitted to 
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the Office of Export Control, Economie 
Defense Board, Washington, D. C. 

Similarly, these numbers must be 
shown on all Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions in the seventh column, “Statisticag] 
Class No., Schedule B.”’ 

A revised edition of Schedule B, Statis- 
tical Classification of Domestic Commogd- 
ities Exported from the United States, 
may be purchased about November 1], 
1941, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce, and 
Collectors of Customs. 





Wanted: Airport Fire-Preven- 
tion Equipment 


Bids on fire-prevention equipment for 
airdromes in the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique (East Africa) have been in- 
vited by the Director of Ports, Railways, 
and Transport Services of the colony. 
The equipment to be purchased for the 
airport at Lourenco Marques includes the 
following: 1 fire engine with fluid ex- 
tinguishers for preventing gasoline, kero- 
sene, and oil fires; 5 extinguishers, cart- 
type with hose, having an approximate 
capacity of 45 liters (12 gallons) of fluid; 
21 hand-operated extinguishers. It is 
planned to purchase 8 extinguishers of 
the cart type with hose (45 liters ca- 
pacity) for the other airports in the 
colony. 

Bids must be submitted before Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, to the Director dos Servicos, 
Armazens Geraes, Direccao dos Servicos 
dos Portos, Caminhos de Ferro e Trans- 
portes, Colonia de Mocambique, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique. Colonial regula- 
tions require that bids for government 
contracts be submitted by locally estab- 
lished firms only—consequently, local 
representation is essential Should 
American firms desire to bid, they should 
first establish a local agency. A list of 
firms that might be interested in obtain- 


ing an agency for handling this equip- 
ment may be obtained from the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rules governing the submission of 
tenders and designs and specifications 
may be consulted at the office of the 
Director dos Servicos in Lourenco Mar- 
ques, or in Lisbon, Portugal, at the De. 
partamento das Obras Publicas, Portos e 
Viacao da Direccao Geral do Fomento 


Colonial. The specifications may be pur- 
chased for 5 escudos (approximately 
$0.20). 


Swedish Firm Brings Out New 
Adding Machine 


A new adding machine, “Dixi,” was re- 
cently placed on the market. It is a 
10-key machine, available in both man- 
ually and electrically operated models, 
from 7- to 11-column capacity. It can be 
equipped for subtraction and credit total 
and comes in varying carriage sizes. 

The Dixi adding machine is made by 
AB. Addo, Malmo, manufacturer of 
“Addo” adding and subtracting machines, 
Prices range upward from 500 crowns 


(current pegged rate of exchange, 4.20 | 


crowns to $1 U. S. currency)—same as 
for Addo machines. 








x Keep ‘em rolling, Keep ‘em flying, 
Keep Democracy from dying! 


—Mrs. Lawrence F. Cleveland, Portland, Maine. 


























